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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE INTER- 
URBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN OHIO? 


During the last decade the growth of electric trolley systems 
in the United States has been very rapid. Before 1895 street 
railroads were hardly to be found running far outside city limits, 
animal power then generally in use being too expensive and too 
slow to permit of extensive rural lines. After the introduction of 
electricity, however, its greater cheapness made interurban lines, 
not only possible, but very profitable. 

The first electric roads were opened in 1889 in Richmond, 
Va., Alleghany, Pa., and Washington, D. C. In 1902, less than 
fifteen years afterward, the total number of lines in the United 
States was 797, with a mileage of 22,577 miles. In 1890 there 
were only 8,123 miles of street railroads, of which seven-tenths 
still used animal power. In 1902, 97 per cent. used electric 
power. The development of electric transportation lines has, in 
fact, been very similar to that of the steam roads in their earlier 
history. Up to 1895 there were only local, city lines. For the 
next three years there was building of interurban lines in those 
places where they were most needed and profitable. From 1898 
through 1901 was a period of rapid extension, and since then 
the shorter lines have been consolidated into larger systems—a 
process which has been attended by financial reorganization. For 


* Many of the most interesting facts in this paper were gathered by members 
of the writer’s class in railway transportation at Oberlin College. 
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example, the Lake Shore Electric, connecting Cleveland and 
Toledo, is a consolidation of four shorter lines. 

So rapidly is the trolley net growing that it is now possible 
to go almost the entire distance from New York to Chicago by 
electric lines. In Ohio the system is particularly well developed. 
There is now complete connection from Buffalo to Detroit across 
northern Ohio. From the first, Ohio has been a favorite field for 
the building of trolley lines. In 1896 there were already sixty- 
nine chartered companies, with 1,250 miles of track. In 1902 
there were sixty-two companies, operating 2,470 miles, or one- 
fifth the mileage of the steam roads. Of the electric roads 54 
per cent. were distinctly extra-urban. It is said that nearly nine 
thousand miles of traction lines are built, or under construction, 
or planned in Ohio. Within the last three years two hundred 
companies, with a capital of some hundred millions, have been 
incorporated. Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, and Cin- 
cinnati are all centers of systems which fairly cover the state with 
a network of lines. 

Most of the trolley lines in Ohio are or have been controlled 
by three large syndicates.2, The lines between Cleveland and 
Toledo were controlled chiefly by the now defunct Everett-Moore 
syndicate. Those stretching between Cleveland and Cincinnatt 
belonged to the Appleyard syndicate; while those between Toledo 
and Cincinnati have fallen under the control of the Pomeroy- 
Mandelbaum syndicate. The time-card issued by the Cincinnati, 
Dayton & Toledo Traction Company, belonging to the last- 
named group, says: “In a short time a full train of dining-, 
sleeping-, and observation-cars will start at Cincinnati and glide 
up the Miami Valley with all the comforts of home, the swiftness 
of lightning, and the cleanliness of Spotless Town.” The date 
of the innovation, however, is not given. 

The service is being rapidly improved both in speed and in 
comfort. The roadbed, which at first was laid along the side of 
the public highway and followed all its grades and curves, is now 
being laid with greater care, to prevent the jolting which has 
made trolley riding so unpleasant. Many roads own a private 

2 Street Railway Journal, 1903, pp. 172, 660, 728. 
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right-of-way over the greater portion of their lines, and there is 
an increasing tendency in this direction; in Ohio 27 per cent. of 
the track is on private right-of-way owned by the companies. 
Higher rates of speed, and straighter and more level tracks, are 
possible only where the railroads own their own right-of-way. 
The greatest difficulty which confronts the interurban lines is 
the problem of their entrance into the cities. But usually this 
is solved by running their cars in over the tracks of the city 
roads. Very high rates of speed are often obtained. The run- 
ning time between Cleveland and Toledo is six hours; but 
limited trains stop only at the larger towns, making the trip in 
four and one-half hours. The cars are also being improved; 
most of the newer cars are sixty feet in length. Special cars of 
various kinds are now built—private cars, dining-cars, funeral 
cars, express cars, and freight cars. Many of the cars have 
toilet accommodations; this is required by law in Wisconsin. 

In many of the cities union interurban stations, conveniently 
located near the shopping districts, are provided. One of the 
finest and most complete stations of this sort in Ohio is to be 
found in Cincinnati, but there are as yet no terminal stations in 
Ohio which compare with the magnificent buildings erected in 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, or Milwaukee. The station at Cin- 
cinnati is six stories high and contains on the first floor a general 
waiting-room,a ticket office,a cigar and news stand,a check-room, 
a passenger elevator, a ladies’ waiting-room with a maid in con- 
stant attendance, and for the employees a lunch and reading 
room which is furnished with newspapers and periodicals. Two 
tracks run through the building, and all passenger cars stand 
inside until the time of departure. The second floor is equipped 
for the general offices of the company, while the engineers’ 
offices occupy part of the third floor. The rest of the building 
is let for business offices. This station is within one block of 
Government Square, in the very heart of the city. Similar union 
stations are found in Toledo, Columbus, and elsewhere, so that, 


°F. T. Carlton, “The Electric Interurban Railway,” Yale Review, August, 
1904, p. 182. 
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where a transfer is necessary, the trouble is reduced to a 
minimum. 

One of the most important effects of the introduction of 
e'ectric interurban lines has been the cheapening of travel. 
The fares have been greatly reduced below those previously 
charged by the steam roads. The average passenger fare per 
mile on the chief interurban lines is a little less than one and 
one-half cents. Broadly speaking, the steam-railway fares 
average about double those of the electric lines. The following 
table will show the difference in the rates of fare on steam and 
electric railways in Ohio: 


COMPARATIVE FARES OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN OHIO* 


DIsTANCE Fare, ONE Fare, Rounp 
(Migs) Way Trip 
JouRNEY 
Steam |Electric | Steam |Electric | Steam | Electric 

Cleveland to Ravenna................ 57 45 |$1.15 |$0.70 |$2.07 [$1.10 
Cleveland to Abrom. ........00065555%. 38 36 | 1.00 | 0.60 | 1.80 | 1.00 
ere ere 23 21 | 0.70 | 0.35 | 0.83 | 0.65 
Massillon to Uhrichsville.............. 35 37 1.05 | 0.55 | 1.89 | 1.00 
Cleveland to Creston................. 49 49 1.50 | 0.85 | 2.70 | 1.45 
Columbus to Newark................. 33 37 | 1.00 | 0.60 | 1.80 | 1.00 
New Castle, Pa., to Youngstown, O.....} 21 18 0.65 | 0.30 | 1.17 | 0.60 


The electric lines have not only reduced the single and round- 
trip fares, but they have also frequently issued books which materi- 
ally reduce the cost below the figures given. Thus the Cleveland & 
South-Western Railway issues a book good for six months, con- 
taining two hundred five-cent rides which may be used by a whole 
family, for eight dollars. The company also sells an inter- 
changeable coupon book for ten dollars, in which there are 
twelve dollars’ worth of five-cent rides. This book is honored 
by fourteen other roads in the state which issue similar books. 

* Street and Electric Railways, 1902 (Special Report of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Washington, 1905), p. 110. By act of the legsilature in 
May, 1906, the maximum legal rate of fare for all steam railroads in Ohio was 
fixed at two cents a mile. The single fares today are accordingly considerable 
lower than those shown in the above table, but the round-trip fares remain 


much the same, as the roads have very generally refused to issue return tickets 
at a reduced rate. 
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This fact seems to indicate that the electric lines are making traffic 
arrangements with one another, profiting, no doubt, by the 
example of the steam roads. There is an unusual kind of ticket 
issued on the Western Ohio line which seems to be peculiar to this 
line. It is known as the “Lima trading ticket,’ and is issued 
by the Lima Merchants’ Trading Association for the benefit of 
those persons who wish to trade in Lima. Individuals wishing 
to go there to shop purchase these tickets from the Western 
Ohio station agent for the same price as the regular ticket. 
When such person makes a purchase in any of the Lima stores 
whose names appear on the ticket, the clerk of that store, upon 
request, stamps the amount of the purchase on the ticket, and, if 
the purchases at all the stores amount to from five to twenty 
dollars (depending on the distance from Lima), upon presentation 
of this ticket to the station agent of the Western Ohio and Lima 
the full amount of the fare paid for the ticket is refunded. 

This reduction in fares, together with other advantages of the 
electric lines has greatly affected the traffic of the steam roads, 
especially in the short-haul passenger traffic. In the last seven 
years the number of passengers on the steam railways has fallen 
off by twelve millions, not because there is less traveling, but 
because the competing trolley has stolen the traffic. There is 
little traveling now in Ohio by steam between points where the 
electric lines pass. This preference for the trolley for short-dis- 
tance travel is due to several causes: (1) Most of the railroad 
stations are not in the center but on the edge of the towns, and 
are thus less conveniently situated than the electric lines, especially 
in stormy weather. (2) It costs less to go by the electric line. 
(3) It is very much more convenient, owing to the greater 
frequency of the service. Trolley cars usually run every hour, 
while steam trains run only three or four times a day. (4) The 
frequency of stops makes it possible for many to use the electric 
who could not use the steam lines. 

Other advantages of interurban electric lines may be men- 
tioned, although they are of less importance. The lighter trolley 
line, which can follow the natural lay of the land, is less disfigur- 
ing to the landscape than the heavily graded steam road. From 
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a purely aesthetic standpoint a ride by trolley offers many more 
attractions than travel on the steam cars between the same points. 
The freedom from smoke, too, is a great advantage, especially 
in summer. The electric lines often take a more direct route 
from town to town than would be possible for steam roads, and 
thus tap districts that would otherwise be without adequate 
transportation service. 

The effect of interurban competition is clearly seen in the 
falling-off of the passenger traffic on the steam roads affected. 
The number of local passengers carried between Cleveland and 
Oberlin and intermediate points on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad fell from 203,014 in 1895 to 91,761 in 1902; 
and the number carried between Cleveland and Painesville fell 
from 199,292 to 28,708.5 On the Nickel Plate the number of 
passengers between Cleveland and Lorain fell from 42,526 in 
1895 to 9,795 in 1902. The percentage of the total steam and 
electric traffic carried by electric lines between places served 
by both varies from 75 to 95. According to Poor’s Manual for 
1902, the average length of trip per passenger on the steam 
railroads in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
was, in 1900, 33.80 miles; in 1901, 39.73 miles. Part of this 
increase in the length of trip was undoubtedly due to the loss of 
the local short-haul traffic to the electric lines. The effect upon 
the steam roads is noticeable from the fact that many of them 
have discontinued entirely or largely their local passenger 
service. For instance, several of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern trains that used to stop at every station between 
Toledo and Cleveland stop now at only the more important 
places. All of the Pennsylvania trains used to stop at Woodville, 
but the Lake Shore Electric has absorbed practically all the local 
passenger traffic between Woodville and Toledo, and now only 
one or two passenger trains stop at that point. 

But not all the business of the interurban lines has been 
stolen from the steam roads. Most of it has been new traffic, 
called into existence by the building of the electric line. The 

® Ray Morris, “The Trolley System in Ohio,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XCIII, 
p. 731. 
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representatives of an important company in Ohio said they were 
informed that, before the electric railway was built between two 
particular cities of medium size, the steam railroad did a business 
between them of about $2,000 per month. The electric railway 
now does three times that amount of business, with a very much 
lower rate of fare, while the steam railroad seems to be handling 
about the same volume of business as before. From 75 to 95 
per cent. of the traffic on the electric lines is between towns, and 
this in turn has served to stimulate a considerable amount of 
long-distance railroad travel, both by rendering the city more 
accessible and by developing the traveling habit. 

The attitude of the steam roads toward electric competition 
has been extremely variable. In some cases railway fares have 
been reduced or the suburban service extended to meet the new 
competition; but the general view of railway men seems to be 
that the loss of business cannot be overcome by lowering the 
fares on steam railways. The character of the business is such 
that it is possible for the electric lines to handle traffic in smaller 
units. A car can be run as cheaply every half-hour as a train 
of six cars every three hours. On the steam railways, on the 
other hand, the more frequent the service and the smaller the 
train unit, the greater the expense. The character of the right- 
of-way and the terminal station also places the steam road at 
a disadvantage. The steam roads entering Columbus have felt 
the effect of trolley competition keenly and have cut their rates 
to meet it. The Big Four, the Pennsylvania, and the Hocking 
Valley have combined to issue a twenty-ride commutation book, 
which is interchangeable on any of the suburban trains of the 
roads mentioned, at the same rate as the single-trip tickets of the 
electric roads. The electric lines, however, issue a still cheaper 
book—soo miles for $6.25, or 1,000 miles for $12.50—which is 
good without limit of time on all the connecting interurban lines; 
and these have proved much more popular than the offer of the 
steam roads. In the viciuity of Cleveland another plan has been 
tried. The Big Four cut the rate from Wellington, where the 


® Street and Electric Railways, ut supra, p. 111. 
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trolley crossed it, to Cleveland—a distance of fifty miles. The chief 
effect, however, was that people traveling in to Cleveland from 
points west of Wellington, with which there was no trolley com- 
petition, bought their tickets to Wellington, and then got off the 
train at that station and bought the low-rate tickets to Cleveland, 
continuing their journey on the steam road. Undeterred by this 
example, the Lake Shore Railroad has more recently reduced 
the fares from Norwalk, the terminus of the Cleveland & South- 
Western Electric Railway, to Cleveland. The round-trip fare 
was reduced from $2.80 to $2, which is only a few cents more 
than the fare on the electric line. “This is a rather new venture 
for the Lake Shore,” said an official of the company, “but it may 
serve to bring back some of the business which has escaped us.’’* 

A second solution of the problem which has been attempted 
by some steam railroads has been the building of trolley lines, 
the buying of existing lines, or, finally, the electrifying of their 
own road for suburban traffic. Among railroads of this type 
are the Cincinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, and a new line 
between Bridgeport and Zanesville. The Lake Shore is experi- 
menting with motor cars.* Finally, in other cases the steam 
roads have recognized the futility of competition and the value of 
the electric lines, and have entered into traffic arrangements. As 
an illustration of this might be cited the arrangement entered 
into between the Lake Shore Electric, operating between Cleve- 
land and Toledo, and the Clover Leaf Railway during the expo- 
sition at St. Louis. Through tickets were sold by the electric 
road to points on the Clover Leaf, and vice versa. Arrangements 
were also made with the Western Ohio and the Dayton & Troy 
systems of electric lines for a daily service between Dayton and 
Delphos, where direct connection was made with the Clover Leaf 
road. The action of the Clover Leaf Railroad was protested 
against by the Central Passenger Association, and it was forced 
to withdraw from the arrangement. More recently, however, 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie has arranged for an exchange of 


*Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 2, 1905. 
8 Ibid., May 29, 1905. 
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business with the Lake Shore Electric, the Canton-Akron, and 
the Stark Electric lines, and is understood to be willing to make 
the same arrangement with any other traction line that touches 
its system.® 

In spite of the desirability of such interchange of business, it 
was stated at the convention of the American Street and Inter- 
urban Railway Association, held in Columbus, October 15-17, 
1906, that up to the present time it had been almost impossible 
to get steam roads to recognize or work with electric roads in 
any way or manner, as, for instance, to co-operate for the develop- 
ment of freight business gathered by electric lines and delivered 
to the steam roads at points of intersection. 

The freight and express business done by interurban lines has 
been of more recent development than the passenger business, 
and has not expanded nearly so rapidly. Of the 66,784 cars in 
use on the electric railways of the country only 1,114, or 1.7 per 
cent. are used exclusively for express, freight, and mail service. 
Ohio leads in the amount of combined freight and express 
receipts, these being $269,521 in 1902. According to an investi- 
gation made in 1903 by Mr. H. S. Cooper,’ it would seem that 
most of the roads have not developed a regular express and 
freight business. Of one hundred and twenty-nine companies 
which answered his letter of inquiry, only thirty-four did a regu- 
lar express business, using special cars for that purpose. Indeed, 
the expediency of developing such a service is not by any means 
agreed upon by electric-railroad men. The Cleveland lines have 
perhaps been the most aggresssive in the package-freight busi- 
ness, running express cars several times daily, and providing 
for a system of free collection and delivery. Among the com- 
panies whose freight and express business is especially important 
may be mentioned the Eastern Ohio Traction Company, the 
Western Ohio, Dayton & Troy, Scioto. Valley, Toledo & Indiana, 
Toledo, Port Clinton & Western, Cincinnati, Georgetown & 
Portsmouth, Interurban & Terminal Railway Company of Cin- 


Ibid., May 31, 1905. 


” Street Railway Journal, p. 264. 
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cinnati, Cincinnati & Columbus, Stark Electric, Canton-Akron, 
Dayton, Covington & Piqua, Cleveland, Painesville & Eastern, 
the Dayton, Springfield & Urbana Electric, the Toledo & West- 
ern, and the Mahoning Valley Railway Companies. There is a 
great diversity in rates and classification among the different 
roads, both for freight and express. 

The two branches of business .... have been jumbled by electric-road 
operators in the Central West into a confused variety of methods and rates 
until at present hardly any two managements handle this service exactly 
alike. There are not less than eight distinct methods on Ohio roads at 
present.” 

The business has been permitted to grow without any 
special regulation. At first, packages and bulky objects were 
placed on the rear platform of the passenger car, and a small 
charge of from five to twenty-five cents made. When this became 
too crowded, combination cars were built, part of which was 
given over to the carrying of express and small freight matter. 
Finally, separate express cars were constructed, solely for this 
business. The rates charged were, however, arbitrary and varied 
from road to road. 

The express and freight business of the electric lines is as yet 
in its infancy, and any discussion of it must deal largely in 
prophecy. The articles now carried by lines doing this kind 
of a business in Ohio consist chiefly of fruits, produce, groceries, 
beer, farm produce, and merchandise in packages. One or two 
roads carry coal, ore, and stone, but heavy freight is usually not 
sought by the interurban lines. The past four years have, how- 
ever, seen a wonderful expansion in the freight and express 
business of the Ohio roads. In the neighborhood of the cities 
the express business is more pyrofitable and is better developed, 
but in the farming districts and the western part of 
the state the freight business is more developed. Thus 
the Toledo & Western runs through a rich farming district 
which has no other transportation service, and secures prac- 
tically all the business. Not coming into competition with the 
steam roads, it has been able to make pro-rate and interchange 

" Street Railway Journal, October 13, 1906, p. 677. 
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arrangements with a number of railways which it touches. For 
the year 1905 its freight and express business amounted to $75,- 
000, or 40 per cent. of the total earnings. The freight-car lots 
handled in 1905 were 4,478, of which 725 were stone, 720 sugar 
beets. 525 live stock, 421 coal and coke, and 308 grain.'* The 
Western Ohio Railway Company has issued what is probably 
the first basing sheet ever issued by an electric line, and has 
formed a traffic agreement with eight other lines forming a 
chain between Cleveland, Detroit, and Cincinnati.‘* This is 
suggestive of the development which the future may bring to the 
electric lines in the freight and express business. In general, 
there has not as yet developed any serious competition between 
the electric and steam roads in the carriage of freight, a natural 
line of division seeming to have shown itself in the kinds of 
business best adapted to each, the light-package express business 
going to the electric lines and the heavy and slower freight to the 
steam roads. 

The northern Ohio roads do not conduct this business them- 
selves, but have made arrangements with an express company 
known as the Electric Package Company, for which they furnish 
cars and from which they receive a portion of the gross receipts. 
Where the steam roads charge twenty-five cents for a seven- 
pound package, the electric line carries thirty pounds for twenty- 
five cents and leaves it almost at your door. In Toledo the Lake 
Shore Electric and other suburban lines have introduced a system 
which is of great convenience to the patrons. At the Union 
Station you may buy for five cents a check which entitles you to 
a box in the station, to which all your parcels will be sent from 
the various stores of the city on presentation of the check. The 
accommodation is simply another evidence that the electrics are 
after the traffic. 

The electric line does not affect the parallel steam lines so 
much in their freight traffic as in the passenger traffic. The 
freight service of the electric railways has been confined, as yet, 


" Street Railway Journal, October 13, 1906, p. 678. 


* Street Railway Review, March 15, 1906. 
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for the most part to small perishable articles. The farmer who 
lives within a reasonable distance of the electric lines sends by 
them his milk, butter, provisions, vegetables, and fruits to the 
city market. The ease and promptness of this service have 
called into being a great deal of business which was not previously 
carried on at all, or was cared for by wagon rather than by steam 
railway. The nature of farm industry in the neighborhood of 
larger cities has been materially affected by the advent of the 
trolley. In many cases truck-farming was developed as soon as 
access was gained to a profitable market. On the other hand, a 
large return business has been secured by the electric lines in 
carrying groceries, meats, dry-goods, and other light articles 
from the town to the farming districts. Thus the Toledo & 
Indiana package cars which operated in Toledo in 1905 handled 
4,600,000 pounds of freight matter, of which 3,800,000 pounds 
were outbound and 800,000 incoming; this seems to show that 
the bulk of the business is in goods shipped by city jobbers to 
country merchants, rather than in incoming produce. 

The effect of the building-up of an express and freight busi- 
ness, as well as the passenger service, has been far-reaching and 
various, not merely upon the country districts, but also upon the 
smaller towns, and even upon the business of the larger cities. 
The trolleys have undoubtedly had an effect in building up the 
suburban towns on the outskirts of the larger cities, like Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Cincinnati. Thus the population of Cleve- 
land’s suburbs increased between 1890 and 1900 from 34,522 to 
57,352.'* While, of course, all of this increase was not due to 
the building of the interurban electric railways, still this was 
undoubtedly the most potent factor. Suburban land has gone up 
in value along practically all the lines, and hundreds of men 
doing business in the city have moved out to suburban farms or 
residences within convenient distance of the city. The most obvi- 
ous effect of the trolley upon the small town through which it 
goes is the improved appearance of the places along the line of 
the electric railway. As a rule, the residences and the farms 


* Street and Electric Railways, p. 29. 
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that can be seen from the trolley window are much better kept 
and more sightly than those only a block or so away. 

The effect upon the merchants in the smaller towns is more 
problematic. In many a small town throughout Ohio the build- 
ing of the electric lines raised great opposition. The merchants 
of Oberlin got out hand-bills denouncing it; and the same was 
true in other places. A canvass of a number of merchants in 
some of the smaller towns in northern Ohio seems to indicate 
that, on the whole, they have gained rather than lost by its advent. 
In the case of those merchants who handle the most valuable 
and least perishable classes of commodities, the competition of 
the city stores rendered accessible by the electric railway has been 
most severe. The dry-goods merchants have been most affected ; 
but even here the gain from the surrounding rural districts has 
often compensated, or nearly compensated, for the loss to the 
city. In general, the effect will differ according to the size of the 
town, its distance from the city, the enterprise of its merchants, 
and other similar factors. The smaller merchants have been 
stimulated to greater exertion, to the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer ; while some have probably been forced out of business. 
Some of the effects are rather curious. The price of milk and 
butter in the smaller towns has, in general, gone up, owing to the 
ease with which the farmers can now send in these products to 
the city. In one place the livery business has been much increased 
since the advent of the trolley. According to individual expres- 
sions of opinion, the dry-goods merchants generally thought 
their business had been harmed; the grocers found a distinct 
advantage in the ease and quickness with which they could get 
fresh vegetables and supplies; the clothing men claim, on the 
whole, an increase; the hardware men can detect no difference.'® 

* The following statement from the editor of the Bellevue Gazette, a small 
town near Toledo, may serve as typical: “When the Lake Shore Electric was 
built some four or five years ago, there was violent opposition on the part of 
some of our business men, who claimed that it would ruin trade and that it 
would take people to the city to trade. Time has shown the reverse to be true. 


It has stimulated trade and improved it, so that those who opposed the road are 
now its firmest advocates.” 
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Of all classes affected by the electric railways, the farmers 
have, undoubtedly, benefited the most. Even where the mileage 
of the steam roads was greatest, they were inaccessible to the 
average farmer and of little convenience to him. The electric 
railway, on the other hand, often passes his very door. Accord- 
ing to the United States census report on street and electric rail- 
ways,'® the interurban companies estimate that from 5 to 20 
per cent. of their traffic is from the rural population; the farmer 
and his family can reach the neighboring villages much more 
quickly, cheaply, and comfortably by trolley than by wagon. 
There has been a wonderful improvement in the position of the 
farmer, economically, socially, and intellectually, by reason of 
the building of the electric railway. Hardly less important, 
however, in ameliorating the condition of the farmer are the 
telephone and the rural free delivery. The economic benefits 
may be noted in the increase in the value of farm land, which 
has risen from 20 to 50 per cent. in value along the lines of most 
of the roads. A farm near Oberlin, on the Wellington division of 
the Cleveland & South-Western, was purchased for five thousand 
dollars before the road was put through, and recently an offer 
of ten thousand dollars was refused for the same property. In 
another case three thousand was paid, and, after the building 
of the trolley, an offer of fifty-five hundred was refused. Farms 
situated along electric lines are in constant demand, and the real- 
estate dealers testify that the first question a prospective buyer 
asks is: “Does the electric railroad run near this farm?’ The 
interurban has also enhanced the value of the farms at a distance, 
though not nearly so much as of those immediately adjacent. 
This increase in value simply measures the increased productive 
power of the farms, because of the opening-up of a market for 
more profitable products than were previously possible. The 
day is passing when the farmer peddles his milk from door to 
door, or hawks his vegetables through the streets, or allows his 
wife to take her butter and eggs to favored customers. He now 
puts his milk in large ten-gallon cans, attaches a ticket, and places 
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them on a little platform in front of his house, from which the 
electric car picks them up and carries them to the city market, 
where the prices are highest. The expense of this service is 
very slight; the rates on practically all of the roads are the same 
—namely, one and one-half cents per gallon for any distance 
up to a hundred miles, this rate including the return of the 
empty cans. One dairy alone in Cleveland receives in this way 
from the surrounding farms about ten thousand gallons per day, 
much of which would have been inaccessible had it not been for 
the interurban railway. Indeed, there would be a milk famine in 
Cleveland were the express cars to stop running. The Eastern 
Ohio line, which traverses a rich farming district, handles 
5,000 to 6,000 gallons daily, and its receipts from milk in 1905 
were $25,480. The Cleveland & Southwestern comes a close 
second, hauling an average of 800 cans a day. Special ‘milk 
trains are run on many of the roads in the early morning and the 
evening. 

Although milk is the most important product of the farm 
for which the electric is being used, the farmer uses it for many 
other products. Butter, eggs, hogs, sheep, chickens, calves, small 
and large fruit, farm produce of every sort, are shipped in by the 
freight and express cars. The rate for eggs from Wellington 
to Cleveland, a distance of fifty miles, is seventeen cents for a 
case of thirty dozen eggs, or a little more than one-half cent per 
_ dozen. In general, the rates of transportation are much lower 
than those of the steam roads, while the transportation service is 
quicker and safer. It has been said that the electric railways 
are getting rich from the crumbs which the steam roads and 
express companies have despised. In still another way the eco- 
nomic position of the farmer has been improved by the inter- 
urban roads. Labor has been made more mobile, whether that 
of the surplus farm-hand during the dull season, or that of the 
city-dweller who is brought to the farm when he is most needed, 
and when wages are the highest. Artisans, too, move more 
readily from place to place, and are enabled to dispose of their 
labor in a much wider market. 
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Not less important in its influence upon the endurableness of 
farm life is the socializing effect of the electric road; the contact 
with town and city life has contributed greatly to the breadth of 
view, the culture, and the happiness of the farmer’s family. The 
comforts of the home have increased, and table and dress have 
been improved, since the shops of the town have been made more 
accessible. The rural population has, moreover, been enabled to 
take a more active part in social life, and has been stimulated to 
indulge in more recreation. Many are enabled to attend the 
theaters, concerts, lectures, and other forms of entertainment and 
instruction in the city. All the varied interests of the urban 
dwellers have been made accessible to those living in the country. 
In Lorain County, for instance, a Volunteer Firemen’s Associa- 
tion has been formed, and, since the advent of the electric road, 
tournaments are held every year in some town in the county. 
These were made possible only by the interurban lines. County 
fairs also, although already well patronized, have within the last 
few years taken on new life. In Oberlin the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion has organized entertainments every Saturday during the 
summer months at which prizes are given for various attractions. 
Excursion rates are given over the electric roads, and from the 
standpoint both of the farmer, the merchant, and the electric line 
they have been a great success. Many of the interurban lines 
own and conduct pleasure parks or resorts, which are largely 
patronized during the summer months. 

Finally, the children in the rural districts are enabled by 
means of the interurban readily to avail themselves of 
the superior school facilities of the town. Of the 363 students 
in the Elyria High School, 125 live in the surrounding country 
and use the electric lines in coming to school; of these at least 
two-thirds, according to a statement of the principal, would be 
unable to attend but for the interurban road. So large a traffic 
has been stimulated in this manner that the company has pro- 
vided a special car running east from Elyria to Ridgeville, and 
has provided a commutation book which secures half-fare for the 
students. Thus a pupil gets a book containing forty rides to 
North Olmstead for three dollars, or a rate of seven and one-half 
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cents per ride, the regular fare being fifteen cents. The modern 
movement for the consolidation of rural schools has gained 
great impetus throughout Ohio since the development of the 
electric lines. 

The financial showing of the interurban roads is not so favor- 
able as their large traffic and great popularity would lead one 
to expect; and yet, in spite of low passenger and freight rates, 
lines have been able to make very large profits; but, following 
the example of the steam roads, they have been very largely 
overcapitalized. There are three causes which have led to this 
overcapitalization of the electric roads. First, the desire of the 
roads to deceive the public as to their earnings; for, as soon as 
too large dividends are declared, the public demands either lower 
rates of fare or higher rates of taxation: Second, the fact that 
the stock sells better if the rate of interest is moderate, the 
investors feeling that a high rate of interest may denote a risk 
in the undertaking. Third, stock-watering brings large profits 
to the promoters and managers.’* The average rate of interest 
on trolley stock is 4.7 per cent., somewhat less than on railroad 
stock, though in reality the net income above expenses on electric 
is probably 50 per cent. more than that of the steam roads. This 
in itself shows how very greatly the roads are overcapitalized, 
but the difference between cost and capitalization shows it even 
more clearly. A writer in the Electric World and Engineer 
(1902) estimates the average cost of an interurban railroad 
designed for freight and passenger traffic at eighteen thousand 
dollars a mile; allowing two thousand dollars for contractor’s 
profits, it makes a total of twenty thousand per mile. The street 
and electric railways of the United States were capitalized in 
1902 at $96,287 per mile of single track owned, although in 
Massachusetts, where stock-watering is carefully guarded against, 
the average capitalization is only $39,067, stock and funded 
debt, per mile of line. 


Ernest L. BoGart 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


* Report of the Industrial Commission, Vol. IX, pp. 88, 90. 
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OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Any consideration of our commercial relations with Latin 
America is so intimately connected with a discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine that both may properly be considered together. 
Whenever we have been called upon to act in regard to Latin 
America, the Monroe Doctrine has been the basis of our policy. 
We have become so accustomed to this that all Americans have 
accepted the doctrine as essentially American—as an expression 
of our national life and a prophecy of its future. 

The doctrine was called into being to prevent the encroach- 
ment of the Holy Alliance by way of South America and Mexico. 
It was enunciated as a national interest to prevent Russia’s expan- 
sion in the Northwest; was reaffirmed by President Polk in his 
Mexican message of 1845; was appealed to for the preventing of 
European occupation of Yucatan in 1848; and was made the basis 
of negotiations in the Oregon boundary dispute with Great 
Britain. It was the cardinal point of the Venezuela boundary 
dispute in 1895; was recognized by Germany and other powers, 
and appealed to by President Roosevelt in his message concern- 
ing the “Peaceful Blockade of Venezuela,” in 1901 ; and again in 
the trouble with Venezuela in 1903. 

We are not concerned, primarily, with the history of our 
relations with the Latin-American countries, except to show how 
interlaced our interests and theirs have been. The economic and 
social development of Latin America has been slower than ours, 
but has followed the same general line of progress. It is the 
purpose of this article to keep in mind this similarity of develop- 
ment, showing how both are affected by general world-condi- 
tions, and finally to attempt to answer, in part at least, whether 
the two Americas have outgrown the Monroe Doctrine. 

The danger of the Holy Alliance was as real for the one 
America as it was for the other. In all the past the dangers 
threatening either America have been recognized as mutual. As 
has been said, the development of the two has been parallel, only 
602 
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slower in one case than in the other. Both spent their blood and 
treasure to throw off oppression and to establish popular 
sovereignty. Both have had great periods of internal improve- 
ment. Hamilton and his followers had a great political battle 
with Jefferson and his followers before manufactures could be 
built up. The War of 1812 led to the overthrow of the purely 
agricultural party. The republics of the South have had a 
fierce political and social struggle to establish their agriculture 
and mining on a firm basis. The progress of the North has been 
rapid ; that of the South has been slower and fraught with greater 
vicissitudes, but has been none the less sure. The republic of the 
North has become the leading manufacturing nation of the world, 
a manufacturing exporter of third rank, and is knocking at the 
markets of the world for more general admittance. The republics 
of the South have become great exporters of agricultural staples 
and mining products, and large buyers of manufactured goods. 

The development of American manufactures has been the 
most important economic change of the last fifty years. As an 
exporter of all sorts of commodities the United States has led the 
world for a long time, while the rapid development of our manu- 
factures challenges our most careful attention. 

In 1875 manufactures were only 16.57 per cent. of our total 
trade; in 1904 they made up 31.52 per cent., according to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce classification, which the census 
authorities reject because it cuts down manufactures too much 
and gives too much importance to agriculture. In 1870 manu- 
factures formed 15 per cent. of our total domestic exports; in 
1880, 12.48 per cent.; in 1890, 17.84 per cent.; in 1904, 31.52 
per cent. Since 1880 agricultural exports have fallen from 83.52 
to 59.48 per cent. of our total export trade. The actual increase 
in agricultural products has been but $167,724,276, while the 
actual increase of manufactures exported has been $349,589,684 
for the same period. The increase of manufactures expressed in 
percentages has been 340, while that of agriculture has been but 
24. For the fiscal year of 1905 the increase of manufactures and 
decrease of agricultural exports have been as marked as for the 
previous periods. Copper manufactures, exported, increased $25,- 
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000,000; cotton manufactures, $22,000,000; raw cotton, $9,000,- 
000; while iron and steel manufactures increased $23,000,000, 
over the exports of the same commodities for 1904. 

Here are facts that writers and thinkers may consider 
seriously. It seems that the American people are forced to enter 
the field to secure markets for their manufactures. The safety 
and furtherance of this trade naturally condition the prosperity of 
American industrial life to a large measure and bear directly 
upon the future of the American wage-earner. We need very 
little propaganda to secure markets for our agricultural products, 
in view of the increased home consumption and the continual 
demand of Europe. She must buy our food products; but she is 
under a lessening necessity to buy our manufactured goods, and 
is taking care to stop the “American invasion” with tariff walls. 
The Austrian preferential tariff in favor of Great Britain has 
worked as much havoc with American trade as has the South 
African Customs Union. 

The “Yankee” trader has relied chiefly upon price to sell his 
commodities. This policy was sufficient in the days of freedom 
of trade; it is inadequate in this day of imperialism, when secret 
treaties and spheres of influence play so large a role. The pro- 
gressive trader of other countries has known for some time that a 
mere paper “open door” is no open door when it is conditioned 
by strong private and governmental influence, such as the hus- 
tling agents of private trading companies and strong consular 
agents. This fact points the way to the imperative policy of the 
future. 

Many writers point to the possibilities of oriental trade and 
seem to minimize that of South America. They say: “Expand 
in the Orient.” They often go so far as to say that our trade 
with the colonies of other strong European nations is large. 
Their sanguine conclusions are hardly justified. Our trade with 
the outlying dependencies of France, Great Britain, Holland, and 
Belgium is extremely small. Our cotton trade with China is 
growing, and so is our copper trade; but they are threatened by 
the effectiveness of German trade specialists and the superior posi- 
tion of Japan as a probable manufacturer of the raw products of 
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China. The Russo-Japanese War has stimulated American trade 
with Japan, which will continue because of our friendliness with 
her; but it is not likely to last in view of possibilities of Japanese 
development, though she will, of course, buy much machinery 
from us. 

The per-capita increase for the trade in the Orient has been 
slow, and will so continue to be, because these people are so 
near the limit of subsistence that the increase cannot be rapid. 
Moreover, Chinese and Japanese trade-guilds will resist to the 
last ditch the establishment of power factories which will throw 
them out of the market. The hand-tradesmen and ordinary 
workers will resist with equal zéal the introduction of changes. 
Notwithstanding our superior position in the Philippines, in view 
of all the obstacles we must encounter, we may safely predict 
that the per-capita increase of oriental trade will be slow. The 
total trade of various Asiatic countries is shown by the following 
table, which gives the total export and import trade, together 
with the share of each retained by the United States: 


TABLE I 
COMMERCE WITH ASIA AND OCEANIA! 


Imports Exports 
CouNTRIES YEAR & 
t. nt. 
Total From U. S. ann Total To U.S. se 
U.S 
As1a— 
SR viccinecees 1902 $ 35,515,152 | $ 235,383 | 0.66 $ 32,249,609 | $ 3,240,121 | 10.66 
OO Se 1903 217,607,000 16,713,000 | 7.68 138,522,000 12,615,000 9.11 
British E. Indies | 1903 266,126,008 3,773,333 | 1.42 464,076,356 | 26,317,003 5.66 
Dutch E. Indies.| 1902 72,595,000 1,597,200 | 2.20 95,102,000 14,212,864 | 14.94 
French E. Indies} 1902 42,386,000 62,361 | 0.15 41,075,000 4,974 | 0.0% 
apan 3 157,933,488 | 23,044,388 |14.59 142,413,868 | 41,178,186 | 28.81 
‘ormosa 10,939,268 561,313 | 5.13 10,362,305 1,063,156 | 10.26 
iam 15,782,000 106,000 | 0.67 21,103,000 8,000 0.04 
oO Straits Settlement! 1902 146,107,000 833,000 | 0.57 125,316,000 11,017,000 | 12.78 
CEANIA— 
Philippines ..... 1903 33,811,384 3,837,100 |11.35 32,396,746 | 13,017,426 | 40.3 
ee 1903 203,644,000 24,283,000 |11.92 213,713,000 13,210,000 6.1 
New Zealand ...| 1902 55,121,000 6,419,000 |11.65 66,403,000 12,384,000 1.96 
uritius ...... 1902 10,104,000 211,372 | 2.09 
Hawaiian Islands} 1904 15,481,034 | 11,683,303 |75.47 25,204,825 | 25,157,255 | 99.81 
Total Asia and 
Oceania.... $1,313,549,334 |$105,512,204 | 8.04 | $1,438,028,759 |$170,200,210 | 11.84 


* Latest estimate, Statesman’s Year Book, 1904. 
«From the Annual {Review of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 1904. 
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But note that the dominating national interest of Latin 
America is to secure markets for her agricultural and mining 
productions. The importance of South American trade is shown 
by the accompanying table, which exhibits the total export trade 
by countries and the share going from each to the United States, 
together with the total imports and the share supplied by the 
United States: 


TABLE II 
COMMERCE WITH LATIN AMERICA ? 


Imports 


Per 


Total | From U.S. | £2 | Total To “= 


U.S. 


$113,288,000| $11,136,000 | T10.00 | $117,323,000| $71,583,000 
Argentina ciehumbainidbined 90,433,000] 12,883,000 12.95 | 173,205,000 9,687,000 | T 5.00 
48,336,000 5,254,000 | T 10.00 67,846,000 3,775,000 5.27 
24,505,000 2,148,000 | 8.00 33,656,000 2,004,000 | 6.00 
Central American Repub- 
MMvccsncsgnecdesscnes 13,914,000 6,027,000 43.00 22,321,000 9,400,000 42.00 
Rest of Latin America....| 60,069,000] 12,462,000 | 20.77 85,069,000] 20,112,000 | 23.64 


* Includes Mexico. 
t Approximately this amount. 


The smallness of our trade with South America, only about 
10 per cent. of her total and 3 per cent. of our own total trade, 
has been attributed by many to the non-progress of the South 
American republics, due to the Monroe Doctrine and to their 
impotence. This is refuted by the proportion that we get of the 
trade of Central America and Mexico. The real reasons are, as 
has been pointed out by our commissions and consuls sent to 
study trade conditions: lack of banks and credit institutions; 
lack of careful organization and careful packing on the part of 
American merchants; lack of an intelligent understanding of the 
customs of the people; and finally, but most important of all, the 
constant refusal of the American Congress to make provision for 
reciprocity agreements. 

The total trade of Latin America, as compared with that of 
Japan, China, and the Philippines, forms an excellent commentary 
upon the frequent question: “Is not the small trade with South 
America due to non-progress?”’ The total foreign commerce of 
2 Ibid. 
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Latin America was, for the fiscal year 1904, $1,198,000,000, 
while that of Japan, China, and the Philippines was only $728,- 
000,000. A more complete answer is found in the enormous 
inflow of European capital, which is being used to develop the 
country. All Europe has over $2,000,000,000 invested in the 
continent. Germany has 1,167,000,000 marks invested as fol- 
lows: Guatemala, 140,000,000; Venezuela, 200,000,000; Brazil, 
727,000,000; and Chili, 100,000,000. European capital seems to 
lack the much-talked-of timidity. Nor is the public debt large 
per capita, ranging from $14 to $35. There are fourteen nations 
with a much heavier per-capita debt than this, whose natural 
resources are not capable of as wide expansion. 

Marked as has been the progress of Latin America when 
measured by increase of commerce and investment of capital, the 
educational and social progress of the countries south of the 
Amazon has been no less remarkable. Chili has as good a school 
system as many of our states, and a financial system that would 
be a credit to any country of twice her age. City life in Bolivia, 
Chili, and Argentina is as pleasant and furnishes as many con- 
veniences as does life in the average European or American city. 
The strengthening of the finances of these countries, by redemp- 
tion of paper and by putting them on a more stable silver or gold 
basis, has been one of their successful movements. 

This progress of Latin America applies more particularly to 
the part south of the Amazon. Too many writers interpret con- 
ditions in South America in the light of the situation in the part 
lying north of the Amazon, and in Central America, where 
conditions have been unsettled. The people south of the Amazon 
are peaceable, more devoted to peace and trade than the average 
American realizes. They have given us the moral right to con- 
sider our relations with them under the Monroe Doctrine in 
relation to trade. They have been over-anxious to extend their 
trade with us. Such was the report of the Blaine Commission in 
1886; such was their attitude shown at the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Congress in 1899; while the last and best proof was the 
reception they gave Mr. Kasson, President McKinley’s repre- 
sentative, who went to negotiate reciprocity agreements with 
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South and Central America. Secretary Blaine had told us that 
fifteen of the seventeen republics were anxious to make treaties in 
1891. All the treaties were allowed to perish with the Wilson 
Bill in 1894. Yet we find Mr. Kasson able to make tentative 
treaties with British Guiana, Jamaica, Bermuda, the Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Argentina, St. Croix, and the Dominican Republic. 
The other countries were waiting to see what our Congress would 
do before they moved. Their fears were well founded; Congress 
refused to consider the treaties seriously. 

All progressive students of commerce know that the future 
lines of communication are to become more and more north and 
south, forming an exchange of the manufactures of the temperate 
zones for the agricultural staples of the tropics. In the case of 
the two Americas this trade will be facilitated by the 
Panama Canal. It will change the trade routes and bring 
the products of the west coast of South America to the United 
States, instead of sending them to Europe by the shorter route 
from the Horn. When the canal is finished, the products of the 
west coast will be exchanged for our products in the markets of 
the coast cities of the East and South. 

As a market for our rapidly growing manufacturing trade 
South America gives much promise. Careful relations must be 
cultivated, as was recommended by the Blaine Commission in 
1886. Steamship lines must be built and equipped to connect 
with the north-and-south railway lines already developed. Our 
traders must give as careful attention to the customs of the people 
as do the trading nations of Europe. 

That the future progress of the Latin-American countries is 
to be great may be inferred from their increasing stability and 
devotion to peace. At the Pan-American Congress at the City 
of Mexico, 1903, all countries of South America represented 
agreed to sustain the Hague Convention, nine voted by joint 
treaty to arbitrate their differences, while every country sanc- 
tioned a joint protocol agreeing to submit to arbitration for five 
years pecuniary claims of their respective citizens against the 
signatory powers, when they could not be adjusted through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels. This remarkable advance for arbi- 
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tration made by the much heralded “revolutionary” South 
America is much in advance of the big republic of the North. 

The facts already presented enable us to see the important 
results of the new nationalism. This rise of national self- 
interest, following closely upon the decline of the Gladstone type 
of Liberalism and laissez faire policy of England during the 
eighties, is the most important “world-movement” of this age. 
The displacement of the Gladstone type of policy has been so 
complete even in England that the Liberal party of Great Britain 
has been forced to adopt, practically, the foreign policy of its 
Conservative predecessor in power. The Gladstone liberal insists 
upon national introspection—a policy of bettering internal condi- 
tions with internal remedies. Imperialism applies the outside 
remedy to upbuild the state internally and externally. 

The exercise of an imperialistic policy has made relatively 
sure the control of trade among the respective dependencies of 
England, Germany, and Holland; while France, combining ordi- 
nary imperialism with exclusive trade relations, has controlled 
the trade of her colonies, though her mistaken policy of the past 
has led to stagnation in many cases. A policy of laissez faire in 
international trade will not meet with the favor it did before the 
rise of the new nationalism. 

Chief Austin, of our Bureau of Foreign Commerce, says: 

A large proportion of the sales of the United Kingdom to her colonies is 
due to her colonial relations, and it would be but a small per cent. of its 


present enormous total had the territory which she now controls become 
the possession of some other manufacturing and enterprising nation. 


Expansion of our markets in the Orient must take on more 
and more the complexion of carefully upbuilt political interests. 
The hope of securing a large part of the markets of the Orient 
probably lies along the lines of meeting the strong trading policy 
of England and Germany with a policy breathing the essence of 
the new nationalism. That the United States should shrink from 
this, if in the future it shall be necessary, no true believer in his 
country’s future will admit. These facts only serve to emphasize 
the importance of furthering trade relations where such a policy 
is as yet unnecessary. South America is open; her markets can 
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be reached by a policy that seems more akin to the ideas of the 
old liberalism—that spirit of fair dealing and independence that 
has always marked our development. 

Not only could the commercial interests of both Americas be 
furthered by a continued maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
but also the peace and safety of both can be preserved by a well- 
defined policy depending upon the principle of the Monroe 
Doctrine. We can count upon the support of England now as 
we did in 1823. Lord Salisbury said in 1895: “Any disturbance 
of the territorial position in America by any European state 
would be most inexpedient.”” Here is the essence of truth and 
the keynote of British policy. Any change would lead to read- 
justment, and would in all probability endanger the peace and 
safety of the Latin republics for some time to come. To open 
South America to “colony-crazy Germany,” or France with her 
policy of “close preserves,” would endanger the peace and safety 
of both Americas. 

While the Panama Canal will be a means by which to further 
our trade, it will be a source both of weakness and of strength: 
strategically a source of strength, because the Atlantic and Pacific 
fleets can easily effect a juncture; a source of weakness because 
it will bare our whole west coast to a quicker attack by the fleets 
of Europe by as much as the distance from Liverpool or Barce- 
lona via the canal is shorter than the distance via Cape Horn. 

According to our treaty obligations, we are to build the canal 
and keep it open to the ships of the world in times of war and 
peace. We are allowed to fortify it in no way. Our only means 
of protection is to control the islands within the Caribbean, which 
are arranged as the arc of a great circle with Panama as a center. 
Captain Mahan and the Isthmian Canal Commission have pointed 
out that we shall not even be on a basis of equality in the Carib- 
bean until the defenses of Porto Rico have been built up. Captain 
Mahan adds that the protection of this station is as imperative 
as the defense of New York harbor. Jamaica, the center of the 
arc and the strongest position in the Caribbean, is controlled by 
England. Holland and France have strong positions, and Ger- 
many is straining every nerve to get a position on Curacao or 
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another Dutch isle. It is easily seen that the entrance of another 
power or the control of another station in the Caribbean or on the 
northern coast of South America might endanger our peace and 
safety. 

If we were to modify the doctrine in whole or in part, and 
rely upon international law as a defense, we should scarcely be 
sure of our future for all time to come. If we give up the doctrine, 
it must be for all time, not for the period of our pleasure. The 
tender solicitude of great national states for their authority and 
the movement for international arbitration warn us to be careful. 
That such a dominating and clever imperial genius as the emperor 
of Germany could easily find a way to circumvent international 
law is extremely probable, in view of his brilliant work in Asia 
Minor and his check-mating policy in Morocco against great 
odds. 

International law has little sanctioned authority. It depends 
more upon the ability of a nation to back up its claims by a show 
of force than upon any strength it has. This in itself is a warn- 
ing, while the movement for arbitration is of greater importance. 
The cost of war, the progress of civilization, and the rising spirit 
of world-unity have made for the world’s peace. The rise of 
arbitration means a more carefully enunciated international law. 
When nations are represented before peace tribunals, the very 
existence of such tribunals will build up a body of principles 
accepted by all nations, in the same way as representative assem- 
blies built up national and municipal laws accepted by a majority 
of the people within the state. The next Hague convention will 
undoubtedly secure great advances along this line. A considera- 
tion of the principles of international law will cause us to think 
carefully before we give up the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the first place, the world’s greatest authorities have long 
recognized that intervention under international law is an extra- 
legal procedure. Liszt says: “It is contrary to international 
law.” Lord Castlereagh says: “Intervention cannot without 
the utmost danger be incorporated into the laws of nations.” 
Sir William Harcourt says: “Intervention explores the trackless 
depth of policy A high and summary procedure which 
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may sometimes snatch a remedy beyond the reach of law. Its 
essence is its illegality.” UHeffter, Hall, Wheaton, and Pomeroy 
unite in the same view. 

While Phillimore, writing a long time ago, thought that the 
balance of power was a corollary of the right of self-defense, 
hence a legal and not a political doctrine, the steady practice of 
his nation has been against him, and his eighteenth-century ideas 
have been exploded. Halleck follows Phillimore in intervention 
in external affairs and lays down a principle of non-intervention 
in internal affairs—a principle not recognized by any of the other 
authorities. Few will go as far as Hannis Taylor and say that 
the Monroe Doctrine is international law. If that were true, 
there would be no question about it. It would clearly be a right 
to be defended. 

In the second place, intervention for self-defense can be justi- 
fied only in case the danger to a country is imminent. Over two 
hundred years ago Fénelon declared, in his Examen de la con- 
science sur les devoirs de la royauté, that interference in the inter- 
ests of the balance of power could be justified only under one 


consideration: “The danger must be imminent.” Wheaton, 
Chateaubriand, Rivier, and Holtzendorf adhere to his further 
statement: “No government has a right to interfere in the 


affairs of another government except in the case where the 
security and immediate interests of the first government are com- 
promised.” With this view Lord Castlereagh, Manning, Kent, 
Woolsey, and Walker concur. 

Here, then, are the limitations of the protection of inter- 
national law: first, intervention is illegal or extra-legal; second, 
it can be used only when the interests require war and the expense 
of blood and treasure. As in civil law we cannot get an injunction 
to prevent our neighbor from doing what may be dangerous fifty 
years hence, so in international law alone we could not prevent 
Germany from sending a governor-general to Paraguay, if Para- 
guay should ask for one in the near future, or a hundred years 
from now. Let Europe get a foothold in South America, and any 
number of cases could arise where the European nation would be 
endangered vitally, as imminently as would the United States. 
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It is probable that the introduction of European dominion into 
those countries would not be held at variance with international 
law by any body or tribunal; but such dominion would derive its 
strength from some treaty obligation, which we cannot discuss. 

It would seem, then, from the standpoint of trade relations of 
the two Americas, and the peace and safety of the United 
States and its sister-republics, that the best interests of both 
Americas require a continuation of the principle of the exclusion 
of Europe under the Monroe Doctrine. We must bear in mind 
that the growing distrust of South America calls for a well- 
formed policy in the future. The much-talked-of alliance of 
Chili, Argentina, and Bolivia, to resist “American aggression” 
calls for such a careful statement of our intentions as the President 
made in his Chautauqua address: 

We cannot permanently adhere to the Monroe Doctrine unless we succeed 
in making it evident, in the first place, that we do not intend to treat it in 
any shape or way as an excuse for aggrandizement on our part at the expense 
of the republics to the south of us; second, that we do not intend to permit 
it to be used by any of the republics as a shield te protect that government 
from the consequences of its own misdeeds against foreign nations; third, 
that inasmuch as by this doctrine we prevent other nations from interfering 
this side of the water, we shall ourselves in good faith try to help those of our 
sister-republics which need such help upward toward peace and order. 

The facts scarcely warrant the assertion that navalism is the 
sure result of the maintenance of the doctrine. The protection 
of the canal will require a fleet, while more European coaling 
stations in the West would require still greater additions to our 
fleets and coast defenses. The friendly relations with England 
and her lack of danger in the West have furnished us with a 
good example of the protection of the doctrine. She has with- 
drawn practically all her troops from the Canadian border, as 
well as her Atlantic fleet, and has just lately begun to disregard 
her defenses in the Caribbean. Were territorial conditions 
changed, she would be forced to arm to the teeth—a policy we 
should be forced to meet. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
WOMEN IN 1836! 


It is essential to any profitable discussion of women’s work 
that the gainful employment of middle-class women be distin- 
guished from the gainful employment of women of the working- 
classes. This is not so much an insistence on “class distinctions” 
in discussions of the woman question as it is a recognition of the 
fact that, while the problems which these two classes of women 
have been obliged to face may have a certain fundamental identity, 
they are as practical problems quite different. And a failure to 
see important points of unlikeness has led at times to confusion 
in theory and to unfortunate practical results. It is, for example, 
a part of the history of the struggle for factory legislation in 
England that an unwillingness to grant that the working-woman 
had peculiar grievances delayed the progress of very necessary 
reforms,” and it has followed from the resulting theoretical con- 
fusion that, in attempts to formulate the achievements of the 
long efforts of the last century to enlarge the opportunities and 
activities of women—efforts which to the German economist 
assume the importance of a Bewegung *—such progress as has 
been made is assumed to have been a progress without “class dis- 
tinctions” in which working-women and professional women 
have shared alike. In the following brief study—a study in 
economic history and not in present conditions—an attempt is 

*The writer is under obligations to the Department of Economics of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington for the opportunity of making the investiga- 
tion of which this is one of the results. 

In an interesting chapter on “The Woman’s Rights Opposition,” Miss 
Hutchins and Miss Harrison point out (History of Factory Legislation, pp. 183, 
184) the difference between the “social and customary disabilities which have 


been placed on women’s work in the professions . . . . and the restraints placed 
by law on the over-work of women in industry..... Not exclusion but exploita- 
tion is the trouble here . . . . [working-women] are not denied the opportunity 


of exercising their muscles as their better-off sisters were or are of exercising 
their brains.” 

°E. g., Conrad, Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaft, Vol. III, pp. 564, 
565. 
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made to present a more detailed account than has been given 
before of the industrial opportunities open to women seventy 
years ago. No list of the industries in which women were then 
engaged that can lay the smallest claim to completeness has been 
heretofore accessible, and it has been easy to be misled into believ- 
ing that we are estopped from obtaining any such information 
for a period earlier than 1860.4 

The most convenient and definite statement regarding the early 
employment of women is one made on the authority of Harriet 
Martineau, to the effect that, when she visited America in 1836, 
but seven occupations were open to women:® teaching, needle- 
work, keeping boarders, work in cotton-mills, typesetting, book- 
binding, and domestic service. Of these only four—work in cot- 
ton-mills, typesetting, needlework, and bookbinding—come within 
the present discussion of industrial occupations. It should be said 
at the outset, in fairness to Miss Martineau, that, although this 
is taken from a chapter® on the “Occupations of Women,” it is 
a casual and not a carefully prepared enumeration. She does not 
herself even include domestic service, though she often refers 
to it; and she also mentions that in Lynn many of the women 
were engaged in binding and trimming shoes ;* yet this occupation 
though a vastly more important one than bookbinding or type- 
setting, is not included in the list. It should be added, too, that 
she used the more general term “mills” § instead of “cotton-mills,” 
which is used in the list as commonly quoted, and she may well 
have had in mind other textile factories in operation at that 
time. 

*In Campbell’s Women Wage-Earners, a prize monograph of the American 
Economic Association in 1891, it is said: “Defeat and discouragement attend 
well-nigh every step of the attempt to reach any conclusions regarding women 
workers in the early years of the century..... It is to the United States 
Census of 1860 that we must look for the first really definite statement as to the 
occupations of women and children” (pp. 95, 96). For a similar statement see 
Willett, Women in the Clothing Trades, p. 24. 

°See, for example, Levasseur’s L’ouvrier américain, Adams’ Translation, 
P. 337, and Wright’s Industrial Evolution of the United States, p. 202. 

° Harriet Martineau, Society in America (London, 1837), Vol. II, pp. 131-51. 

™In a chapter on “Manufacturing Labor,” ibid., Vol. II, pp. 249, 250. 

Ibid., p. 148. 
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Miss Martineau’s casual statement® of the meager oppor- 
tunities of employment for working-women in 1836 lends con- 
venient color to vague and comforting generalizations regarding 
the multiplication of industrial openings for women that has 
come with our years of progress. No attempt will be made here 
to contradict these generalizations or to offer new ones. It is 
only hoped that more exact information regarding the earlier 
period may be useful as a trustworthy basis for future discussions. 

Fortunately, valuable data for this early period are by no 
means so unobtainable as has been represented. There are three 
important sources of information for 1836 and the fifteen years 
preceding. One of these is the industrial census of Massa- 
chusetts’?® for 1836-37; another is a series of Documents Rela- 
tive to the Manufactures of the United States," collected in 1832 
by the secretary of the treasury in compliance with an order of 
the House of Representatives; the third is the United States 
industrial census of 1822.12 Of these the 1832 collection is 
unquestionably the most important. As a census of manufactur- 
ing industries it was a failure, and no attempt was made to 
tabulate the data or prepare a summary of the results. Save in 
the New England states, little information is given, except for a 
few leading industries like cotton, wool, glass, and iron; and even 
for these the returns are fragmentary. In 1822 the attempt to 
prepare a “digest” of the manufacturing industries had been 
similarly disappointing. Niles called it a “miserable exhibit” 
and said that “to bring forth a summary for general purposes 
of reference and remark we esteem as an impossibility and were 


* Another casual statement easy to “quote” is found in the same chapter: 
“Wifely and motherly occupations may be called the sole business of woman 
ae The only alternative ....is making an occupation of either 
religion or dissipation.” (Jbid., Vol. II. p. 245.) 

” Statistical Tables Exhibiting the Conditions and Products of Certain 
Branches of Industry in Massachusetts for the Year Ending April 1, 1837 
(Boston, 1838). 

" Executive Documents, Twenty-second Congress, First Session, Vols. I, II. 

2 Digest of the Manufacturing Establishments in the United States, issued 
as an additional volume of the Fourth Census (Washington: Gales and Seaton, 
1823) ; conveniently available in American State Papers, Finance, Vol. IV, pp. 
28-224. 
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not therefore surprised that none is given.” ?* For our purpose, 
however, these reports are extremely valuable, because the 
schedules called for the number of “men, women, and children,” 
instead of the baffling “number of persons” employed. Fre- 
quently the designation in the schedules was disregarded 
and only the “number of employees” returned ; but in a large pro- 
portion of cases it was faithfully observed. It is in just this 
respect that the Massachusetts census is disappointing; for, while 
it is, as a whole, much more accurate and complete than either 
of the government reports, the sex of the employees is less 
frequently distinguished. 

From these three reports together, however unsatisfactory 
each may be alone, it is possible to obtain a very considerable 
amount of information regarding the employment of women 
during the fifteen years which they cover. The total number 
of women employed in all industries or in any one industry can- 
not be obtained from them. Neither can the list of occupations 
compiled be considered complete. But partial though it may be, 
it is deserving of attention, because it is so much more detailed 
than any that we now have. 

It appears from these reports that prior to 1837 women 
were employed in more than one hundred different industrial 
occupations. In the Documents of 1832 the New Hampshire 
returns show that they were employed in the manufacture of 
brushes, bobbins, books, batting, cigars and snuff, gum, garden 
seeds, glass bottles, fur and wool hats,'* leather and morocco 
leather, musical instruments, paper,’® starch, straw hats, roots 

8 Niles Register, May 3, 1823. It is added that the secretary of state hesi- 
tated to publish the digest and did so only because it was required, and the 


House of Representatives “nearly resolved to destroy or suppress the books 
just as they came neatly done up from the binders.” 


“This was a very important industry at that time and an old one for 
this country. In 1831 it was estimated that 3,000 women were employed in 
the manufacture in various parts of the country. See the “Reports of Com- 
mittees” in the Address and Proceedings of the Friends of Domestic Industry 
at the New York Convention, October 26, 1831 (Baltimore, 1831), p. 39. 

“The manufacture of paper had long furnished an occupation for women. 
Before 1789, women and girls were employed in paper-mills, and more than a 
thousand women and children were shown to have been employed in 1822 
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and herbs, tin-plating, wire, wheel-heads, whips; as well as in 
printing, tailoring, and cloth-dressing, and of course in cotton- 
and woolen-mills and in “boots and shoes.” 

The Connecticut investigation found women.also employed !® 
in brass foundries, in silversmith work, in the manufacture of 
buttons and combs,'? cabinet-ware, coaches and wagons, caps, 
clocks, cotton-webbing and cotton-wicks, iron nails, jewelry,’§ 
line twine, metal-clasps,'® razor strops, stone-ware, suspenders,?° 
and pocket-books. 

Putting together the returns in the census of 1837 and those 
in the Documents for Massachusetts, the list of industries is 
extended to include the manufacture of boxes, bed-cords and 
clothes-lines, blacking, children’s carriages, cards, chocolate, 
cordage and twine, candles and soap, cork-cutters, cigars?’ and 


tobacco, chairs,?* chair stuff, crackers, carpets, curtains, cheese, 
and butter, copperas, furs, furniture, flax, flint glass, fishing- 
nets, gimlets, hair cloth and hair beds, hosiery, hooks and eyes, 
india-rubber, lead, lead pencils, lace,?* letter-boxes, locks, look- 
(Digest of 1822, and Bishop’s History of Manufactures, Vol. II, p. 207). About 
1825, paper began to be made by the use of the Fourdernier machine, and the 
most extensive manufactory was said to have been at Springfield, Mass., 
“employing twelve engines, more than 100 females besides the usual number of 
male hands” (Bishop, op. cit., p. 303). The “census” of 1837 showed 605 women 
in the paper-mills of Massachusetts. 

%* Industries that were on the New Hampshire list are of course not repeated. 

* An important industry in Connecticut and Massachusetts, employing nearly 
a thousand women. 

% The manufacture of jewelry was more important in Rhode Island, where 
122 women were employed. 

” A New Britain industry, which employed 157 women. 

*° The manufacture of stocks and suspenders in the two states of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts gave employment to more than 700 women. 

**The Documents showed 230 women in cigar-making for Massachusetts, 
but undoubtedly a complete investigation would have showed many more in the 
industry. 

# According to the returns, ibid., 219 women were employed in chair 
factories. 

* Lace-making was an important “woman’s industry” at this time. The 
Documents returned more than 500 women engaged in it in Massachusetts ; 
and it was said to be extensively carried on elsewhere, employing 600 women 
in Newport, R. I. (See the Report of the Harrisburg Convention in the Interests 
of Domestic Industry, a pamphlet published in 1827.) 
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ing-glasses, paper hangings, pails, rakes, stocks, tacks, types, 
thread and sewing silk, umbrellas, window blinds; and they were 
also engaged in millinery,?* tailoring and mantua-making, mak- 
ing of instruments. wool-pulling, gold-beating, silk- and 
wool-dyeing, lithographing, bed-binding, and upholstering; and 
women were employed as silversmiths and in publishing houses.*® 

Returns from other states were not detailed enough to add 
any other industries to this list, which would have been greatly 
extended if returns from New York had even approached in 
completeness those from Massachusetts. The Digest of 1822, 
while not so complete for any one section as that of 1832 was 
for Massachusetts, covers the whole country more evenly, and 
therefore increases the variety of industries which had women 
employees during this period. The list?® for 1822 shows that 
women were employed in the manufacture of anchors, beer, brass 
nails, books, barrels, boats, button-molds, buttons, brushes, bar- 
iron, bagging (hemp), bakery products, beds, boots and shoes, 
candles and soap, coaches, cheese, combs, cigars, cotton cloths, 
cordage and twine, chairs, clocks, cards, cooper’s ware, clothing, 
carts, earthen-ware, furniture, four, floor-cloth, gloves, gold-leaf, 


gunpowder, gunstocks, fur and wool hats, hardware, iron cast- 
ings, iron work, iron (bar), iron (pig), iron (rolled), leather, 
lace, lumber, machinery, maple sugar, morocco leather, medi- 
cines, millstones, oil (flaxseed), paper, plow-line and ropes, salt, 
saddles, saddletrees, stoves, straw hats, shovels, silver- and gold- 
ware, saltpeter, tin-ware, tobacco and snuff, types, woolen goods, 
yarn, whips, whiskey and gin. 


*It was estimated that 60 milliners employed 420 women at $0.75 a day in 
Boston (Documents, Vol. I, p. 451). The enumerator commented in a rather 
caustic vein: “This class of manufacturers it has been found difficult to 
estimate as women are not generally accountants and therefore it is not easy for 
them to answer the questions proposed. Many of them decline giving any 
answer apparently from the apprehension that their statements may be con- 
sidered absurd. Others refuse for the usual woman’s reason because. The 
estimate is believed to be rather within the actual amount than to exceed it.” 

* More than 300 women in Boston were engaged in bookbinding or in other 
work for “booksellers and publishers.” 

* The complete list is given here, and all industries which have not already 
been enumerated are italicized. 
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The exact number of industries in these lists would be hard to 
estimate fairly, as some of the expressions used are clearly 
redundant. Other industries, it has been found, might have 
been added if the newspapers of the time had also been used as 
sources of information. It seemed better, however, for many 
reasons, to confine the discussion within the limits of the three 
official reports. Using these, all that seems to be possible in the 
way of a fair summary is to repeat what has already been said— 
that more than one hundred industrial occupations were open to 
women at this time. Of all these, needlework or tailoring, bind- 
ing shoes, making straw hats, and work in the cotton- and 
woolen-mills were by far the most important.27 A brief state- 
ment of the number of women employed in these industries, so 
far as these numbers are ascertainable, may perhaps be useful. 

Work in the cotton-mills, where women were employed as 
spinners, weavers, carders, and dressers,?* and where young girls 
worked as doffers,?® employed 38,927 women in 1831.%° This 
was 75 out of every 10,000 women in the United States over ten 
years of age, and 455 out of every such 10,000 in Massachusetts.” 
To understand the significance of these figures the number of 
women gainfully employed or industrially employed out of every 
10,000 should also be given, but this unfortunately cannot be 
estimated with accuracy from existing data. In 1850, however, 
283.2 women out of every 10,000 were engaged in industrial 


** Work in paper-mills, and the manufacture of fur and wool hats, perhaps 
belong here. It has already been noted supra that both occupations were very 
important. It is significant, too, that two of the four occupations enumerated by 
Miss Martineau—viz., bookbinding and typesetting—are not included. 


*% Tenth Census, Vol. II, p. 44, Wright’s “Report on The Factory System.” 


Lucy Larcom worked as a doffer in the “Laurence Mills” at Lowell when 
she was eleven years old. See her New England Girlhood (p. 10). 


* Statistics from the report of the Committee on Cotton Manufactures for 
the Proceedings, etc., New York Convention of the Friends of Domestic Industry, 
op. cit. This committee’s estimate was accepted as a reliable one, but at least 
thirty establishments in the South and West were said to have been omitted. 
The estimate is, of course, exclusive of household manufactures. 


"Nearly one-third (10,678) of the women in cotton-mills were in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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pursuits,** and, if only a very slight increase were allowed for, 
it would be safe to say that one-third of the women in industry 
in 1831 were in the cotton-mills. Work in the woolen-mills, 
while very general throughout the country, was much less 
important. No trustworthy estimate cf the number of women 
employed in them can be given except for Massachusetts, where 
there were 3,485 in 1837.5% The household manufacture of 
wool was still very important, and it was said that the proportion 
between the amount of the raw material used in factories and in 
home industry was as three to two.*4 The proportion which 
women formed of the total number of employees was smaller for 
woolen- than for cotton-mills.** 

Perhaps second in importance as an occupation for women 
was binding shoes. This was long before the days of the sew- 
ing-machine, and the work was done by the women in their own 
homes, and of course by hand.** As early as 1810 it was reported 
that the women binders of Lynn had earned $50,000 in the course 
of the year.*7 By 1837 shoe-binding in Massachusetts was 
numerically a more important occupation for women than employ- 

The number of women employed in the various manufacturing industries 
was not tabulated for publication in the census of 1850, but is given in a separate 
“Abstract of the Statistics of Manufactures according to the Returns of the 


Seventh Census,” published in 1858, Senate Documents, Thirty-fifth Congress, 
Second Session, Vol. X. 

® Tables of Industry, op. cit., p. 170. 

“ Proceedings of New York Convention, op. cit., p. 79. 

® This statement is also true of present conditions. In 1827 a prominent 
manufacturer of Troy wrote: “The wool business requires more man labor, 
and this we study to avoid. Women are much more ready to follow good 
regulations and are not captious and do not clan as the men do against their 
overseers.” (White’s Life of Slater, pp. 131, 132.) 

“Lucy Larcom in one of her early poems has made us familiar with this 
work in her picture of 


Poor lone Hannah 

Sitting at the window, binding shoes; 
Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting stitching in a mournful muse, 


Spring and winter, 
Night and morning, 
Hannah’s at the window, binding shoes. 
“Hurd, History of Essex County, Vol. I, p. 284. 
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ment in the cotton-mills, but in reality it was not so. Women 
who were cotton-mill operatives worked regularly and systemati- 
cally for wages that were frequently more than $2.50 a week 
and occasionally as high as $10.** Binding shoes was a household 
occupation. A large proportion of the 15,000 women reported 
to be engaged in it®® worked only in the interval of other 
duties, and their earnings were correspondingly small.4° A 
good many of them, to be sure, did earn 33 or 40 cents 2 day, 
but 50 or 60 cents was probably the maximum; so the possibilities 
were very limited. 

Making straw braid and bonnets and palm-leaf hats was 
another occupation numerically very important. Data in the 
Documents of 1832 seem to justify an estimate of 18,000 women 
pretty regularly employed in this sort of work.*! But we are 
dealing again with a household occupation,*? and, while many 
of the returns report only the number constantly employed or an 
equivalent, others are obviously very loose statements, and the 
total undoubtedly includes a good many women whose work was 
only casual.** But after all possible allowance has been made 

Mrs. Robinson, in her interesting book of reminiscences, Loom and Spindle, 
p. 17, says that many of the Lowell girls earned from $6 to $10 a week. Com- 


ment on this statement involves a careful examination of wages in the cotton- 
mills, and is reserved for a subsequent study of women’s wages. 


® Tables of Industry in Massachusetts. 


“This was particularly true of fishing villages like Marblehead, where shoe- 
making was a winter occupation for fishermen. Frequently their wives averaged 
only 12, and occasionally only 8 or 9, cents a day. 


“In the pamphlet before referred to, Report of the Harrisburg Convention in 
the Interests of Domestic Industry (1827), the statement is made that “25,000 
persons (nearly all females) make straw hats, etc., in Massachusetts.” 


“It was by no means exclusively a home industry. Some establishments, 
like that of Messrs. Montague in Boston, “constantly employed 300 females and 
150-200 looms in weaving ‘“‘material for bonnets made of silk warp and a filling 
of imported Tuscan straw.” (Bishop, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 393.) 

“The following note from the Documents, Vol. I, p. 426, is typical of many 
reports which failed to indicate the number of women employed in this work: 
“Considerable straw is braided in this town, say to $15,000, done by women and 
young girls, and it is very difficult to obtain any very accurate account of it 
or of the number of persons employed in it. It is not a constant or regular 
business, but more or less of it is done in almost every family occasionally and 
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for casual employment the occupation remains a very important 
one.*# In 1830 the annual value of the product was more than 
a million and a half dollars.*° Bonnets were made from rye 
by women in Baxford, Mass., and sold in the cities at from ten 
to fourteen dollars each, the cost being only two or three.*® By 
1837 the value of the palm-leaf hats and straw bonnets made in 
Massachusetts alone was estimated at nearly two million dollars.*” 
The industry was not an old one. The manufacture of palm-leaf 
hats began in 1826, but in 1824 a school was established at Balti- 
more “for the instruction of poor girls in the various branches of 
straw-plaiting from simple plait to finished bonnet,” ** and some 
years before this the manufacture had begun to attract some 
attention. *® 

It would be futile to attempt to find a statistical expression 
for women’s work in the needle trades. The seamstress is a 
difficult statistical proposition at any time, and quite an impossible 
one in the early years. The “ready-made” had begun to be 
manufactured on a considerable scale in 1832.°° The duty of 
1816 (30 per cent.) on ready-made clothing was raised to 50 


by part only of the day, week, month, or year, when not occupied in house- 
hold and family cares. Boot and shoe and cabinet businesses are like straw.” 

“At one of the Philadelphia meetings the following occurs among the 
reasons for opposing the tariff bill: “Because it injures the manufacture of 
hats, caps, and bonnets, and destroys a large amount of labor generally considered 
a clear gain to the country, namely, that of females which in these articles alone 
produces an annual value of nearly $3,000,000” (Niles Register, Vol. XLII, p. 277). 

* Bishop, History of Manufactures, Vol. II, pp. 258, 270, 348. 

“Jbid. Fine straw and grass bonnets in imitation of Leghorn “often sold 
for $30 to $40 apiece” (ibid., p. 285). 

“ Tables of Industry, p. 181. ** Bishop, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 294. 

* As early as 1821 a Connecticut woman received from the London Society of 
Arts a silver medal for her samples of a new material of straw plait, and 20 
guineas “on condition that she would put the society in possession of some of the 
seed and the process of bleaching with a description of the whole treatment of 
culm.” (Jbid., p. 270.) ; 

"To quote from the Documents again, we find 300 men, 100 children, and 
1,300 women employed in tailor-shops in Boston in 1831. It is said with refer- 
ence to the Boston statistics: ‘The estimate of the tailoring business is founded 
on the best information which could be obtained. It has become usual of late 
years for most tailors to keep on hand a large stock of ready-made clothing.” 
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per cent. in 1828, and imports fell off nearly one-third in the next 
six years.°! There were a few establishments in New York and 
other important cities at that time—some of which employed 
from 300 to 500 hands—which manufactured clothing for ship- 
ment to the southern states and to some foreign parts.°? In 
1837 nearly 2,500 women in Boston were engaged in making 
clothing, and in Groton 11,000 garments were produced 
annually, employing 3 men and 245 women.®* The list of prices 
paid by the clothiers of Baltimore for various grades of needle- 
work includes the price for fifty-six different articles, such as 
ladies’ cloaks and men’s and boys’ clothing, most of which were 
evidently kept in stock and sold “ready-made.”°* The manu- 
facture of clothing for the army in these ante-sewing-machine 
days also gave employment to a large number of women, but 
prices for this work were so low that the secretary of war was 
appealed to in 1829 by some influential citizens of Philadelphia 
in behalf of the 400 “industrious females” of that city who were 
engaged in this poorly paid work.®® Matthew Carey estimated 
on the most careful inquiries .... that the number of women in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore whose sole dependence is on their 
industry amounts to from 18 to 20 thousand... . of these one-third are 
tayleresses, milliners, mantua-makers, colourists, attendants in shops, seam- 
stresses who work in families, nurses, whitewashers, etc., who are in general 
tolerably well paid. The remainder are seamstresses who take in work at 
their own lodgings, spoolers, shoe-binders, etc.” 


See the account of the clothing industry in the Eighth Census, Manu- 
factures, p. xiii. 

® Ibid. % Tables of Industry, p. 28. 

“ Journal of the American Institute, Vol. I, pp. 145, 146. It is added: 
“The prices in many other of our cities are much the same.” 

% The secretary replied that, while the government did not wish to oppress 
the “indigent but meritorious females” employed in its service, yet, he said, 
“the subject is found to be one of so much delicacy and is so intimately con- 
nected with the manufacturing interests and the general prices of this kind of 
labor in the city of Philadelphia that the Department has not felt at liberty to 
interfere farther than to address a letter to the Commissary General of Purchase.” 
(Quoted in an essay on the “Public Charities of Philadelphia,” by Matthew 
Carey in Miscellaneous Pamphlets, collected April, 1831, by M. Carey. 

* An open letter “To the Ladies Who Have Undertaken to Establish a House 
of Industry in New York,” M. Carey, Miscellaneous Pamphlets, op. cit. 
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The sewing trades, whether in ready-made or custom work, seem 
to have been seventy-five years ago, as they are today, numerically 
the most important occupation, as well as the last hope and 
degradation of the woman wage-earner. 

In concluding this fragmentary study, it should be empha- 
sized that its purpose has not been to describe the condition of the 
working-woman in the thirties, or to compare her situation then 
with that of today. It has not even been attempted to compare 
the field of employment then and now. But it should, perhaps, be 
said that, while a large proportion of the enumerated occupations 
employed only a very few women and were relatively unimpor- 
tant, the same comment may be made upon the long list of 
women’s occupations today. The last census, for example, showed 
that women were carpenters, masons, miners, blacksmiths, 
“quarrymen,” and the like, which obviously means little when 
the real field of employment is considered. There is, moreover, 
great need that this field should have been widened. The female 
population over ten years of age has increased from 234,654 in 
1830 to 1,343,905 in 1900—nearly fivefold. No positive state- 
ment can be made as to whether the number of women who are 
competing for industrial employment, out of every one hundred 
of this population, has increased or not. But even had there been 
no change—which is, of course, highly improbable—the need of 
new occupations would still exist, unless the old ones had become 
five times as important; and there are good reasons for supposing 
that this has not been the case.57 

Any attempt to present the conditions or the statistics of 
women’s employment in 1836 must be disclaimed. The purpose 
of the present note has been merely to call attention to the fact 
that the field of employment for women in industry was broader 
at that time than is generally supposed ; so much broader, in fact, 
that one is bound to question whether the world has changed as 
much for the working-class woman in the last seventy-five years 
as it has, for example, for women in educational or professional 
work. Miss Martineau wrote then, in the Society in America: 


* For a discussion of this point see the October, 1906, number of this Journal, 
on the “History of the Industrial Employment of Women, etc.” 
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One consequence, mournful and injurious, of the “chivalrous” taste and 
temper of a country with regard to its women is that it is difficult where it 
is not impossible for women to earn their bread. Where it is a boast that 
women do not labor the encouragement and rewards of labor are not pro- 
vided. It is so in America. In some parts there are now so many women 
dependent on their exertions that the evil will give way before the force of 
circumstances. In the meantime the lot of the poor women is sad. 


How far Miss Martineau’s comments were true then, and how far 
they are still true, would be perhaps a matter of opinion. But 
one could not go far wrong in saying that the lot of the poor 
woman is still sad. Opportunity of employment is scarce now 
as it was then.°* The sewing trades are still demoralized, and 
women’s wages are still low. Now as then working-women are 
unorganized and exploited, and they still live, as they always 
have lived, in “ways known only to the poor.” 
EpitH ABBOTT 
Wasurneron, D. C. 


*% Among the replies from manufacturers in the Documents of 1831 is a letter 
from Smith Wilkinson, who is remembered because of his early association with 
Samuel Slater. An extract from this letter, written as he said, out of his 
twenty-five years’ experience is worth quoting, not as a typical but as an interest- 
ing statement: “Our greatest difficulty at present is a want of females—women 
and children—and from the great number of factories now building, have my 
fears that we shall not be able to operate all our machinery another year.” 
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NOTES 


RECENT UTTERANCES OF MR. HILL AND MR. 
HARRIMAN ON RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


The discussion of transportation problems by such masters of 
railways as James J. Hill and Edward H. Harriman is increasing 
the great public interest which these questions naturally command. 
The position of these men secures for every utterance from them 
the widest publicity. Their intimate knowledge of railway and 
financial affairs makes them efficient instruments for enlightening 
and educating the public. If the men who know and do things will 
honestly tell the public what they know and how they do, the 
opportunity to form sane and intelligent judgment on these public 
questions will be greatly increased. 

For some time Mr. Hill has freely given his views on industrial 
problems. His address on “The Future of Agriculture in America,” 
delivered at the state fair of Minnesota, has rarely been equaled 
in wisdom by the utterance of any public man. In his analysis of 
the situation and his suggestions of intelligent lines of action he 
demonstrates his ability as a wise and far-seeing leader of men. 
His speech on Canadian reciprocity is also deserving of high 
commendation. 

In his testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Milwaukee, November 22, Mr. Hill gets closer to his’ own line 
of business and states with authority a principle which outsiders 
have before suggested as a wise rule of action to guide railroad 
men. He informs the public that no employee of the Great Northern 
Railroad is allowed to own stock or be in any way interested in any 
industry along the line of the road. If the Pennsylvania and many 
other lines had rigidly adhered to this principle, we should have 
been spared_some of the disgraceful disclosures of the recent past. 
The transportation business is big enoygh and intricate enough to 
command the entire energy and ability of those who devote them- 
selves to it. The conflict of interest which arises when the same 
person is shipper and carrier can bring so many disastrous results 
that the only safe policy is to confine the transportation agencies 
and the transportation employees to the transportation business. 
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The greatest danger on this head, however, does not come 
because minor employees become interested in industries which 
they may aid by using their power as agents of the railway. A 
large amount of petty grafting may arise from this conflict of 
interests. But the location of cities and industries; the prosperity 
or failure of important business enterprises, is not determined by 
the action of subordinate officials. If the men who own and 
manage the railways had rigidly enforced the rule against them- 
selves and against their railways which is applied to the employees 
of the Great Northern system, there is a strong suspicion that not 
merely petty grafting, but grand larceny on a great scale, would 
have been prevented. How many railway presidents, directors, or 
managers have been interested in town sites, mines, timber lands, 
or factories located on their lines, or steamships connecting there- 
with, the values of which properties have been increased by abuse 
of the trust reposed in railroad officials by the stockholders? How 
many men to whom railway investors have intrusted the manage- 
ment of their property have abused that trust by selling at exorbitant 
prices branch lines of railway, steamships, or other property to the 
company they are managing? How do the losses and industrial 
injury due to the conflict of interest when the railway president or 
manager undertakes to represent both sides, compare with the 
losses or injury due to a similiar violation of principle by their 
subordinates? Does railway experience or insurance experience or 
banking experience warrant the conclusion that the big man can 
more safely be trusted than the little man to represent both sides 
where interests conflict? Will President Hill add to the public 
enlightenment by telling us if the same principle applies to him- 
self and his associates, in control of the magnificent railway property 
he has built up, that is applied to the employees? Will he add the 
weight of his authority in developing right public sentiment on 
this matter by saying that the same principle should apply from the 
top to the bottom? If there are or should be exceptions, will he 
show us where and why? 

The great industries of this country are developed and must be 
carried on by corporations. The corporate form of organization 
involves the management of property belonging to many by a few. 
The safety of the investor can be secured only by a development 
of law or of business morality or both, which will make it as 
impossible for a president or director of a railway, insurance com- 
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pany, or bank to represent both sides in a business transaction, as 
it is for a lawyer to accept a retainer from both sides in a legal 
conflict. 

Until recently Edward H. Harriman has maintained an attitude 
of reserve quite in contrast with the freedom which James J. Hill 
has shown in giving his views to the public. Recent interviews 
printed,and speeches Mr. Harriman has been making, indicate that 
he, too, is now willing to recognize his obligations to the public 
and take an open part in the shaping of public sentiment. His 
silence in the past, he explains, was due to lack of time and fear 
that he would be misrepresented. Now his “never-failing belief in 
the good judgment and common-sense of the people of the United 
States” leads him to desire “agitation of these public questions, 
because agitation is only a synonym for education.” 

Unfortunately, the danger of misrepresentation is a serious one, 
which every public man must face. Is this danger lessened by a 
policy of reticence and secrecy? The man in control of vast trans- 
portation systems, industrial enterprises, or political organizations, 
who does not tell the public what he is doing and why he is doing 
it, may be sure that some reporter, magazine writer, or political 
agitator will tell. If the people of good judgment and common- 
sense can be given an opportunity to balance against each other 
the frank, honest statement of the man who is doing things, with 
the highly colored reports in the sensational press, purporting to 
tell how and why these men are acting, the influence of the yellow 
journal and the radical magazine will be weakened and saner public 
opinion will be formed. If our railroads and industrial enterprises 
are controlled and manipulated for speculative purposes, for the 
benefit of insiders, or in other ways that injure investors and the 
public, a clear, honest statement from the men in control cannot be 
expected. 

If public opinion is sound and public judgment to be trusted, 
then the man in control of a public enterprise cannot justify any 
action which he will not frankly disclose to the public. If Mr. 
Harriman would exercise the influence with the people to which 
his position of leadership in the transportation industry entitles him, 
he has but to secure their confidence by giving them more reliable 
information and more intelligent advice than they can get else- 
where. False or misleading statements from him will naturally 
weaken or destroy his power to mold public sentiment on these 
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questions. Let us examine Mr. Harriman’s recent interview, to 
see if he may be trusted as a leader. 

Mr. Harriman says that he is a practical railway man and not a 
Wall Street man. If this statement be true, Mr. Harriman has 
been grossly abused by the public press, and the recent action with 
reference to the increase of dividend in Union Pacific stock and the 
manipulation of that stock in Wall Street should be frankly and 
honestly explained to the public by Mr. Harriman. He should also 
explain why the stock of the Chicago & Alton was doubled as soon 
as he obtained control of that property. 

In discussing government ownership of railways, Mr. Harriman 
says that Chicago and other great industrial centers could not expect 
to get such increase of terminal facilities as they need if they had to 
wait for government action, but private enterprise furnishes trans- 
portation facilities far in advance of the need for them. The 
business men of our industrial centers who are waiting weeks and 
months for the delivery of goods that are standing on side-tracks 
at some point where inadequate terminal facilities lead to frequent 
or chronic congestion will hardly accept Mr. Harriman’s statement 
that facilities are provided in advance of business under the present 
régime. The man who is waiting for his goods may not have 
sufficient imagination to think of any way in which the govern- 
ment could be slower than the private roads now are. The Stickney 
plan for relieving the terminal difficulties at Chicago has been 
advocated more or less urgently for twenty years, but the conflicting 
individual interests have prevented its adoption. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the delay in adopting so great an improvement over 
the present method could have been worse under government 
ownership. 

Mr. Harriman declares himself a firm believer in the people 
owning the railroads: “By this I do not mean government owner- 
ship, but I do believe that the widest possible distribution in owner- 
ship of railway properties is a most desirable thing.” Does Mr. 
Harriman mean railway properties or railway stocks? The small 
investors who bought Union Pacific stock at high prices in 
the earlier history of that enterprise because good dividends 
were declared upon it, and found themselves a few years 
later called upon to pay an assessment upon their stock or 
surrender the property to the bondholders, realize the difference 
between ownership of railway property and ownership of railway 
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stock. In his interview Mr. Harriman does not make clear his 
meaning. In illustrating his point he says: “There have been 
instances in this country where the purchase of a railroad by other 
railroads has eliminated as high as 15,000 or 16,000 stock-holders.” 
Apparently the reference is to the purchase of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy road. Did the exchange of $200 worth of bonds for 
one share of stock in that transaction lessen the number of people 
who owned that property? It vitally affected the control of the 
property, but did it change the ownership? Will Mr. Harriman 
inform us whether it is ownership or control of railway property 
which should be diffused as widely as possible? Or is it merely a 
large number of purchasers for watered stocks which is desired? 
The payment of excessive and unearned dividends has at times in 
the past produced this result, with much loss and sorrow to the 
purchasers. Whether Mr. Harriman is a Wall Street manipulator 
or not, he is undoubtedly in possession of facts which, if he will 
frankly state them, will do much to enlighten the public on this 
subject. 

The bold statement is made that in this country railroad con- 
struction has preceded industrial and commercial development by at 
least a quarter of a century, and that this is true in no other country. 
Does Mr. Harriman tell the investors from whom he is seeking 
capital to construct new roads that they must wait twenty-five years 
for industrial development to make possible any returns on. their 
investment? Does he know that under government ownership in 
Australia one of the most serious criticisms against the railway 
management has been that they borrowed capital to construct lines 
in advance of traffic needs, thus imposing heavy burdens on the 
taxpayers ? 

Mr. Harriman is quoted as saying: “More than thirty years 
ago men who had faith in the future of this country spent many 
millions of dollars in laying steel rails across a desert waste of 
country. They bridged a chasm to reach the Pacific coast at a 
time when there was not enough traffic west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to pay for the grease used on the car wheels.” Did private 
capital build this road? Official documents show that the United 
States government furnished the funds to pay the entire cost of the 
thousand miles of track across the desert, and to give the private 
corporation which had such great faith in the future of this 
country a profit of millions of dollars. For thirty years private 
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capitalists had refused to do what the government finally did—that 
is furnish the capital to build a line to the Pacific. The use of this 
illustration to prove that government is slower than private capitalists 
in furnishing transportation facilities shows either ignorance of the 
facts or a belief that the public is ignorant of the facts. 

If, as Mr Harriman states, railways must be rebuilt every ten 
years, how can he justify building them twenty-five years before 
they are needed for traffic? Promoters’ and manipulators’ profits 
must be greater than the public has ever imagined, if we are to 
justify the fleecing of investors involved in building and rebuilding 
roads two and a half tmes before the industrial and commercial 
needs of the country require them. 

The reporter, the magazine writer, the economist, and the student 
may be trusted to use historical illustrations more accurately and 
effectively in shaping public sentiment than Mr. Harrman has 
done in his recent interview. If he will leave history and deduc- 
tion to the historians, and give us an honest statement of the facts 
of transportation as he is shaping them, he will render the greatest 
possible service in forming intelligent and sound public opinion, 
and will improve his own standing in the community. 

University oF CHICAGO 


WOOD-PULP AND THE TARIFF 


The paper-making and allied printing industries rank sixth in 
importance in the United States. The chief raw materials which 
enter into the making of paper are wood-pulp and rags. As the 
basis of all crude paper stock is simply cellulose isolated in the form 
of fibers of as great length as possible, theoretically any plant could 
furnish the raw material required. But till 1870 practically the only 
source of paper was cotton and linen rags, which had been already 
reduced almost to a pure cellulose by the processes of textile manu- 
facture. Since that time wood-pulp has come more and more into 
use, in two forms—mechanically ground wood and chemical fiber, 
prepared by soaking the wood in sulphite or soda solutions. Today 
wood-pulp forms seven-eights of the raw material used.t' In Eng- 
land wide use is made of esparto fiber, but in this country wood- 
pulp rules supreme. Almost any wood may be used, but spruce and 


*Twelfth Census, Manufactures, Vol. III, p. 1017. 
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poplar are so much more advantageous that pulp-making is prac- 
tically confined to these two trees: in 1900, 89 per cent. of the pulp 
was provided from this source.” 

The tariff on rags presents no special difficulties; rags are one 
article in which we cheerfully admit our permanent inability to 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe, and consequently they 
figure on the free list. Chemicals, which enter as a raw material 
into the making of paper to the extent of over $6,000,000 a year, 
are considered elsewhere. There remains the chief material, wood- 
pulp, which is subjected to a duty ranging from one-twelfth cent per 
pound on mechanically ground wood-pulp to one-fourth cent per 
pound on bleached chemical fiber pulp. The most interesting points 
in this connection will be found to be the attitude of the most influ- 
ential section of the paper manufacturers in opposing a reduction of 
duty on pulp, and the relation between this tariff schedule and 
forest preservation. 

On investigating the source of supply of this raw material, two 
facts stand out clearly: first, that the pulp-wood resources of the 
United States are rapidly being exhausted, and, second, that across 
the line in Canada there are practically unlimited reserves easy of 
access and cheaply transported. In this country, except for small 
patches in Michigan and Wisconsin, the supply of spruce is practically 
confined to Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York.* Of 
these states, Vermont can scarcely supply her own demand; New 
Hampshire is face to face with the entire exhaustion of her timber 
resources before another decade; while of the 420 timber townships 
of Maine there are few that have not been cut over for spruce and 
pine. Across the border there stretches from New Brunswick to 
Hudson Bay a practically unbroken stretch of spruce forest, most 
of it well served with river navigation. 

In view of this situation, one would imagine that the American 
paper-makers would be tumbling over one another to have pulp 
wood placed on the free list. Yet we find the International Paper 
Company, which controls 70 per cent. of the newspaper production 
of the country, strenuously resisting any’ reduction in the present 
rate. 


* Twelfih Census, Manufactures, loc. cit. 
*Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. cciv. 
‘Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, p. 416. 
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The explanation of this seeming anomaly rests in the possession 
of a monopoly differential by the company aforesaid, which is 
familiarly known as the “Paper Trust.” It must be premised that 
four requisites are needed for economical and large-scale manufac- 
ture of paper: a cheap and convenient supply of spruce, cheap and 
ample water power to operate the heavy pulp-grinding machinery, 
water of quality suitable for use in mixing the pulp, and cheap 
routes to market.® As to the first requisite, the trust controls over 
a million acres of spruce land; of the second its monopoly is even 
more stringent, it being credibly affirmed that there is not available 
a single large water power in proximity to the timber supply. 

The combination . . . . included practically all the locations in the United 
States where cheap and ample water power, cheap and good spruce wood, 
and cheap rates to market can be obtained for a mill of 100 tons’ daily 
capacity.® 
The trust thus has a large initial advantage over all competitors so 
long as the tariff holds. Their own resources meet all their present 
needs ; they import little, and so pay little duty. Their competitors, 
compelled to use inferior domestic sources of supply, or to pay the 
duty on Canadian woods, are distinctly hampered by the tariff. 
If the duty were lowered, the trust, like all other makers, would 
gain by the cheaper price of pulp, but would lose its present differ- 
ential, unless, it is true, the abolition of the duty is postponed long 
enough to enable the International Paper Company to repeat in 
Canada the policy it has pursued in the United States? Already 
its holdings of Canadian spruce lands aggregate over 2,200,000 

,acres, and they are continually being increased. However, the 
spruce forests of the north are too vast to be cornered by a single 
company; an advantage, not a monopoly, will be all the trust will 
hold when Canadian spruce enters free. Meantime one result of 
these vast holdings is to increase the idle capital on which users of 
paper in the present must pay dividends. 

In spite of the duty, about one-fifth of the total spruce con- 
sumption comes from Canadian sources. This importation has to 
contend with a double tariff; Canadian protectionists tax spruce 
going out, Americans tax it coming in. When the Dingley tariff 

Ibid., p. 410. 

*Brief of American Newspaper Association to Joint High Commission, 
Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, p. 416. 

United States Consular Report. 
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practically doubled the rates of duty, tariff reprisals were feared, 
naturally, and an attempt was made in the bill itself to circum- 
vent them by providing 

that if any county or dependency shall impose an export duty on pulp wood 
exported to the United States, the amount of such export duty shall be 
added as an additional duty to the duties herein imposed upon pulp wood, 
when imported from such country or dependency. 


Ontario met this provision by prohibiting the export of logs cut from 
crown lands, and Quebec by putting a license fee of $1.90 a cord on 
all timber cut, $1.50 of which is rebated if the logs are used in 
Canada. The effect of these measures has been fairly successful 
from the Canadian point of view, more so in lumbering generally 
than in the pulp-wood industry specifically. One effect of the 
double barrier seems to be that of making Canada and Newfound- 
land headquarters for the export paper trade. Large investments 
have been made recently by the Harmsworths and the English 
interests, while the International Paper Company itself is now operat- 
ing several Canadian mills chiefly for the export trade. The world’s 
export trade runs between $90,000,000 and $100,000,000; Germany 
and Norway are the only countries besides the United States and 
Canada which can compete in the coarser qualities, and their com- 
petition would not be serious if the forestry and tariff regulations 
on this side of the ocean were as enlightened as theirs. The 
tendency seems to be that the command of the export trade will 
more and more drift to Canada, so long as the United States persists 
in shutting its manufacturers out of the unlimited Canadian supplies 
of raw material. 

During the first half of last century one of the favorite argu- 
ments of protectionists was the danger of exhausting our natural 
resources by confining our energies to the extractive industries. 
Today this argument points the other way. By a tariff on such 
raw products as wood-pulp, lumber, and coal we are encouraging 
the rapid exhaustion of our own resources instead of husbanding 
them by drawing on foreign supplies. This danger is particularly 
apparent in the industry under consideration. The spruce supply, 
as was pointed out above, is practically limited to New York and the 
northern New England states. It is estimated that every year 625 
Square miles of spruce land are cut for pulp. As Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot wrote in 1898: 
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The original forests cannot long suffice to supply the increasing demands 
for spruce which are made upon them Cutting for pulp does more 
harm than cutting for lumber, because it takes a vastly greater number of 
small trees.* 


There are only two ways to avert this famine—afforestation 
and letting down the tariff bars. The forestry movement has gained 
great headway in recent years, and strenuous if belated efforts are 
being made by the spruce states to conserve their dwindling 
resources. New York, especially, by setting aside the Adirondack 
Park, which contains 2,807,760 out of the 3,588,803 acres of spruce 
land in the state, has tried to meet the crisis. The pulp companies 
themselves are realizing the folly of earlier wasteful methods, and 
the International Paper Company states that its present operations 
are confined to trees over 12 inches in diameter, thus preventing 
the wholesale destruction of the young trees. But there seems little 
doubt that the ever-growing demands of the mills are outstripping 
the efforts of both state and private foresters. The wakening came 
too late. The only effective remedy seems to be free Canadian pulp. 
With the pressure on American forests thus released, afforestation 
efforts of the present would have a chance to regain lost ground, 
and the heritage of American woods might be preserved forever. 
Fortunately the lesson taught by American recklessness is slowly 
penetrating into Canada, and steps are being taken there which, 
while permitting a cut beyond any possible demands, will prevent 
the wasteful and destructive methods of yore. There is no danger, 
then, that the turning of the demand upon Canadian forests will 
mean their exhaustion. It will simply mean that for the present 
the monopoly rent which a few American producers are reaping 
will cease, and for the future an undiminishing supply of the 
precious raw material will be insured to give America the lead in 
the ever-growing paper industry. 

O. D. SKELTON 

Toronto 

* Industrial Commission, Vol. XIII, p. 418. 


*Warner Miller, Brief to Joint High Commission, 1898, Industrial Com- 
mission, Vol. XIII, p. 444. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Great Riches. By Cuartes W. Exiot. New York: Crowell 
& Co., 1906. 12mo, pp. 38. 


The existence of men having greater fortunes than ever before 
known in our country has impelled President Eliot to point out 
that, in truth, there are few of the real pleasures of life which can- 
not be secured by persons of moderate incomes; and he indicates 
that the possession of great means does not give a monopoly 
over happiness. The man of moderate fortune can always have 
household fittings sufficient to satisfy bodily comfort; and great 
riches can do no more. The same is true of natural scenery, music, 
the drama, sailboats,and horses. Even in traveling,eyes to see beauty 
are of more value than sumptuous equipment and automobiles. 

As to luxuries, objects of art, jewels, care of health, the desire to 
make out a case for the impecunious leads the author to minimize the 
actual pleasures of the rich in a way hardly warranted by the experi- 
ences of the ordinary man. Also, as great wealth is great power, to 
wield power is one of the greatest satisfactions known to man; and 
is a tremendous incentive to accumulations. Thereupon, the author 
shows how this power may be used for righteousness; but even 
here the case is somewhat overargued, when a rich man is supposed 
to have greater difficulties in giving away wisely than a man of 
moderate means ; it depends upon the man in either case. 

The economic analysis seems to be faulty. The writer 
assumes that the riches of today are of a new kind, which carry 
with them no visible responsibility. It is not correct to speak of the 
riches as new because they are chiefly stocks and bonds of corpora- 
tions; the forms of ownership do not change the fact that the real 
riches in railways, factories, mines, pine forests, real estate, etc., are 
the same in kind as in the past. The misfortune that the rich do not 
enter the service of the state, and have no public functions, must 
be traced to other causes than existing forms of wealth. 
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Credit and Its Uses. By Wittt1am A. PRENDERGAST. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1906. 8vo, pp. xii+361. 

This book treats briefly of the theory of credit, urging that, 
besides the tangible element of property, the intangible element of 
good faith, or confidence, is fundamental. Thus he holds strongly 
that credit is chiefly dependent on these intangible elements. In 
this matter, however, it is a question whether the author has not 
confused the definition and nature of credit with the reasons for 
granting credit. 

Also, the writer distinguishes between credit and the credit 
system. In the main, he follows the eccentric Mr. McLeod; but 
what is really meant by a “system of credit” is not very clearly 
expressed—probably he has in mind the idea conveyed by forms of 
credit. If credit were regarded as based on goods, much of the 
confusion would disappear. Thus the author is easily led to define 
credit as “a creator of purchasing power,’ and seems to follow 
Mr. Mill’s position on its relation to prices. In this theoretical dis- 
cussion the writer does not appear to the best advantage, and he 
contributes no light. 

The better parts of this work are to be found in the treatment 
on “Credit Departments,” “Sources of Credit Information,” and 
“Credit-Office Administration.” Here the book is of real value to 
the many persons who in these days are obliged to prepare them- 
selves for the work of credit men in great commercial houses. The 
account of methods is accompanied by a considerable number of 
forms for use in business of this nature. Such a compendium must 
be very useful, since there are few such books in existence due to 
the fact that the differentiation of the credit man’s profession is a 
recent evolution of division of labor. Whatever the value to be 
assigned to his treatment of the academic side of credit, the book 
must really be estimated by the useful compilation he has made of 
material bearing on the practical side of the question. 


L. 
Railroad Rate Control. By Harrison STANDISH SMALLEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 8vo, pp. v-+147. 
One of the best studies that the American Economic Association 
has published is Dr Smalley’s Railroad Rate Control. In this he 
sets forth fully and clearly the doctrine of judicial review. First 
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the decisions in the granger cases are examined. There the court 
held the power of the legislature to be complete and exclusive, 
subject to no restraint by the courts. In the Munn case Chief 
Justice Waite used these words: 


It is insisted, however, that the owner of property is entitled to a reason- 
able compensation for its use, even though it be clothed with a public interest, 
and what is reasonable is a judicial and not a legislative question. As has 
been shown, the practice has been otherwise... . . We know that this is a 
power which may be abused; but that is no argument against its existence. 
For protection against abuse by legislators, the people must resort to the 
polls, not to the courts. Of the propriety of legislative interference within 
the scope of the legislative power, the legislature is the exclusive judge. 


The law thus explicitly stated held for unqualified acceptance for 
nine years. Then, by gradual modifications, the position of the 
court was changed, until in 1890 the court had entirely reversed 
its first position on this point and held that the courts have full 
power to review the action of the legislature or the commission to 
which the power of fixing rates has been delegated. During the 
past fifteen years all the decisions have tended to strengthen this 
position, until the supremacy of the courts seems to be firmly 
established. 

The clear insight of the author is shown in his analysis of the 
results that have followed the establishment of the doctrine of 
judicial review. The courts are held to be naturally and necessarily 
conservative. They approach the problems from the individualistic 
point of view. The ground on which they have attempted to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of rates is shown to give all the advantage 
to the railways and to be hopelessly faulty. The conclusion reached 
by Dr. Smalley is that no efficient control of the railways in the 
public interest can be expected from the courts. 

By denying the power of the commissions, however, the courts 
have prevented the development of any controlling power fitted to 
work out a wise policy. No commission whose acts are subject to 
review and reversal is likely to attract men of the ability, training, 
and integrity required to replace the chaotic, individualistic régime 
with a well-organized system that will give due regard to all 
interests concerned. A commission without power to reduce rates, 
or without power to enforce rates it makes, will attract only weak 
men or corporation tools. The inefficiency of existing commissions 
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may be largely attributed to the unwise action of the courts in 
usurping legislative power. 

The author seems to find no ground to hope for another reversal 
of its position by the Supreme Court and a return to the sound posi- 
tion first taken on this question. He therefore suggests, as a 
practical remedy for the difficulty, that the rates ordered by the 
commission shall be applied at once, and, after one year’s trial, if 
the road affected can prove that the rates made by the commission 
have taken its property for the public without due process of law, 
whatever loss it can prove shall be paid out of the public treasury. 
This would obviously be an improvement on existing conditions, 
but it is only a partial measure, and it is doubtful if it can be 
secured much more easily than the reversal of the doctrine of 
judicial review. 

Although treating only one phase of the railway problem, the 
author shows his grasp of the fundamental principles underlying 
the whole problem in the closing paragraph, in which he says: 

Industrial well-being can never be a reality so long as railroads are 
operated on the commercial principle of private advantage; nor is it attain- 
able under our present conglomerate system where the principle still controls, 
though modified in some particulars. It can be achieved ‘only when the 
realization that the railroad industry is a public business of fundamental 
importance to society, shall lead to the definite adoption of the principle of 
public utility as the guiding and controling influence in railroad management. 


WILLIAM HILL 
UNIversiIty oF CHICAGO 


Essays on Economics. By H. STANLEY Jevons. London: Mac- 
millan, 1905. 8vo, pp. xi+280o. 


The character of this treatise is perhaps best indicated in the 
author’s own words: 

Finding that it would be impossible to publish a consecutive treatise 
including the whole field covered by my lectures without a delay of perhaps 
four or five years, I determined to write as much as I could in the short time 
at my disposal, and to put it in the less coherent form of essays. (Preface, 
p. v.) 

The books to which I feel myself chiefly indebted are Pantaleoni’s Pure 
Economics, a little book on Wages by H. M. Thompson which puts forward 
advanced and sound views on rent and production, and my father’s works. 
(Preface, p. vii.) 
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Among the things which one finds to regret are the following: 


The general principle . . . . known as the principle of the maximisation of 
happiness, or more briefly (from the Greek) as the hedonic principle... . 
will be... . equally in manufacture, trade, or domestic life .... always 


found to be more or less consciously at the root of the motives of ail men’s 
actions. (P. 2.) 

Just as disutility is the antithesis of utility, so there exists dispotulity 
.... that property possessed by a thing for a certain person, by virtue of 
which it is supposed that it would have disutility for him if it came into 
relations with his senses, or its doing so were anticipated. (P. 96.) 

A very convenient term—commodity—is in general use amongst econo- 
mists to denote for a person any kind of article, substance, or force, 
indeed any kind of thing whatever, which possesses either utility or potulity 
for that person. For instance, a piece of chocolate in a boy’s pocket has 
utility for him; but a cake of chocolate in a shop window has no utility for 
him, but only potulity, for he cannot anticipate eating what he does not 
possess. The chocolate in the window is a commodity for him, however, 
equally with that which is in his pocket; for he believes that if he did 
possess it, he would derive pleasure from it. (P. 96.) 

Pecunity consists of bullion, currency, and any commodity accepted 
evidence of a right to claim a portion of currency, e. g. credit in a bank’s 
books, and credit documents. Currency includes gold and representative 
coins, together with convertible and inconvertible notes. (P. 205.) 

At each price there will be a certain demand depending on the consumers’ 
utility curves. Thus there may be constructed a demand curve. ( P. 209.) 

Capital is a collection of stocks of commodities possessing immediate 
utility, i. e. of commodities required for sustaining laborers in any kind of 
work. (P. 209.) 

The reproductive power of capital makes it generally desired. Hence 
it is readily bought and sold. It is also very frequently hired... .. In the 
case of capital, not the original commodity, but an equal quantity of the same 
commodity newly produced, is returned. The hire is called interest, and the 
rate of hire paid per cent. of money lent is called rate of interest. (P. 210.) 

Rent is the hire paid for the use of the two commodities—land and 
buildings. H. J. DAVENPORT 
University oF CHICAGO 


Modern Social Conditions: A Statistical Study of Birth, Mar- 
riage, Divorce, Death, Disease, Suicide, Immigration, etc., 
with Special Reference to the United States. By WILLIAM 
B. Battey. New York: The Century Co., 1906. 8vo, 
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In Modern Social Conditions a very considerable mass of popu- 
lation statistics has been gathered from common secondary sources. 
The work of the author has been mainly that of compilation of 
data and context into a volume which will certainly serve, as its 
author hopes it may, “for a limited time as a book of reference.” 

All statistical treatises, in proportion as they approach in char- 
acter the numerous annual abstracts, world’s almanacs, and refer- 
ence handbooks, are short-lived. Moreover, such treatises suffer in 
competition with the regular publications of government bureaus 
and agencies, which have at their command greater resources than 
the individual investigator has for the assembling of data in any 
given field. In statistical literature duration of life depends upon 
other elements than content of data. Such literature, if it is to 
emerge from the class of annuals, must be more than informational ; 
it must be analytical and constructive, even original, imaginative, 
and inspired, within the proper limits of statistical veracity. As it 
is commonly written, statistical literature is the least inspired of all 
literatures—therefore the most ephemeral. 

Although Americans have made considerable progress in develop- 
ment of the technique and practice of statistics, and in the perfec- 
tion of mechanical devices for enumeration and classification of 
data, they have hardly made a beginning in development of statistical 
science. The number of American statisticians who can read intelli- 
gently the statistical treatises being written in England, Germany, 
and Italy today must be exceedingly small—at least, if one may 
judge by the quality of writing done in America. In the production 
of systematic general treatises intended to be descriptive and 
informational French statisticians so far excel American writers that 
no comparison is possible. 

In view of these facts it is hardly gracious to single out Modern 
Social Conditions for special criticism as somewhat too elemental. 
It is undoubtedly the most excellent compilation of more or less 
familiar population statistics that has been done by an American. 
Yet the question may be seriously raised as to the essential value 
of such treatises for the student of social conditions. The very 
convenience of the handbook is a quality the advantage of which 
may be questioned, since it relieves the student of the necessity for 
reference to original sources. For the student of social conditions 
obviously no discipline is more essential than that involved in 
constant direct reference to original material. 


ye 
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It is doubtful if a treatise which presumes to be more or less 
formal and systematic does not lose character from the inclusion of 
such excellent advice as the following : 

In writing a paper it may be advisable to state that the production of 
wool in a certain country increased from 126,481,317 pounds in 1890 to 
174,612,946 pounds in 1900, but if the paper is being read it is far better to 
say that the production increased from about 125 millions of pounds in 1890 
to nearly 175 millions in 1900. 


In this connection it may be noted that several sections are 
included in the treatise under consideration, which are abstruse and 
difficult, and that the reader is not led up carefully to a full com- 
prehension of those sections; e. g., the discussion of Cauderlier’s 
laws of birth, and some of the discussion of life table and morality 
data. Incidentally what appears to be carelessness of statement 
may be noted in the explanation of life tables. The symbol for the 
number living at the beginning of the first year of life is not 
1,, as stated on page 337 in one place, but /,. In another paragraph 
we find the formula 0,=P,+Px4,;+—+P:. This is not quite accurate, 
nor is the statement that Q,, “is found from the sum of the numbers in the 
P,, column from the year x to the last year in the table.” In the same 
paragraph one finds the formula Q56=281+33+138=452. If we read 
the tables correctly, Q55= 281. 

The title, Modern Social Conditions, is perhaps hardly indica- 
tive of the character of the treatise, which is, in fact, a compendium 
of demographic data. 


The German Workman: A Study in National Efficiency. By 
Harsutt Dawson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; London: P. S. King & Son, 1906. 8vo, 
pp. xli-+304. 

It is immensely significant, or else a remarkable historical coin- 
cidence, that the recent period of marvelous industrial expansion 
in Germany corresponds so closely with the institution of her com- 
prehensve system of social labor legislation. Undoubtedly the 
period is rapidly terminating, if it is not already passed, during 
which judgment upon Germany’s great venture in social ameliora- 
tion of her wage-earning population may be reserved on the ground 
that it is all experimental and uncertain in its consequences. English 
economists especially are beginning to feel that some further vindi- 
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cation of the fundamental principles upon which English economic 
philosophy is so largely based is required in the light of recent 
experience in Germany ‘and in other countries, if not in England 
itself ; and in the minds of many writers all of this recent experience 
goes to demonstrate the competency of governments to do some- 
thing more than police duty in the industrial world. 

Mr. Dawson in his study of national efficiency presents an 
account of those social institutions which are intended to insure the 
German workingman against any fortuitous impairment of his stand- 
ard of living. The account is written in the firm conviction that 
the connection is direct between these institutions and Germany’s 
recent industrial progress. In this conviction Mr. Dawson is not 
alone; as recent publications show, many other economists have 
come to the same conclusion. 

During the last quarter-century no country has taken greater 
risks than Germany in developing her system of bureaucratic 
paternalism, and every new account of her social institutions gives 
evidence of further provision for the sick, the incapacitated, the 
aged, the unemployed, the inefficient, the vagrant, the dependent, 
and the criminal. The state or municipality provides every sort of 
insurance; it loans the workingman money when he would build a 
house, or pawn his effects ; it provides courts for the free arbitration 
of labor disputes; it maintains or contributes to the support of 
labor bureaus and employment registries, labor colonies, work- 
houses, shelters for the homeless, and convalescent homes. It has 
been confidently asserted that the result of all this would be increas- 
ing dependency, but it is noted in this connection that the number 
of commitments to Prussian workhouses has declined 50 per cent. 
in twenty years. 

It is more than doubtful, however, if the experience of Germany 
may safely be taken as a guide to social betterment in democratic 
communities unused to the constraints of institutionalism. No form 
of government is less democratic than the imperial bureaucracy of 
Germany. Furthermore, it may be noted that organized labor would 
certainly oppose the establishment in this country of social institu- 
tions which should undertake to provide work for the unemployed, 
the vagrant, the idle, and criminal classes. Even in Germany these 
institutions are forced to find employment which does not compete 
too directly with free labor. Yet in such institutions as the Berlin 
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workhouse, a considerable variety of trades and handicrafts is 
followed : 

Tailors, shoemakers and cloggers, coopers, turners, joiners and cabinet- 
makers, painters, and glaziers, brush-makers, locksmiths, tinners, paper- 
hangers, bookbinders, straw-plaiters, masons, and potters. 


In Germany, however, wood-chopping is still a chief reliance—the 
cut wood being used in official buildings and schoolhouses. Obvi- 
ously no great social amelioration can be based upon “drudgery” 
and wood-cutting. Until a community is willing to teach its 
dependent unemployed some means of livelihood—in a word, honest 
trades—its efforts must be characterized as fundamentally insincere. 


j.c. 


The Making of a Merchant. By Hartow N. HIGInBoTHAM. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1906. 8vo, pp. 210. 


The first part of the book deals with various factors on which 
the foundation and advancement in business rest, the qualities that 
make a merchant, the details that spell success, the buying of 
merchandise, the treatment of employees, and the general organiza- 
tion and management of a department store. The last part of the 
book considers the different phases of credit—the qualifications of a 
good credit man, the difficulties and dangers of credit, the rewards 
and humors of the credit desk, and the storekeeper’s credits and 
collections. The work is not of the research order, nor does it pre- 
tend to be. It is, as the above shows, essentially practical, and is 
more in the nature of a heart-to-heart talk addressed particularly to 
young men. The author is well qualified for his task from long 
experience in business, and possesses the happy faculty of literary 
expression so often lacking in business men. He not only knows 
business, but also knows how to talk about it. The book is full 
of good business advice, and is especially to be recommended to 
young business men. 
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SELECTIONS AND DOCUMENTS 
IN ECONOMICS 


Edited by Professor WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY of Harvard University 


An application of the case system of the law schools 
to the teaching of economics 


RIPLEY’S TRUSTS, POOLS, AND CORPORATIONS 
A collection of important contributions by economic and legal specialists, and of official docu- 
ments bearing upon the greatest problem in domestic politics now before the country. 
It is from such a book as this, rather than from newspaper comments or articles in popular 
magazines, that one can get an intelligent and accurate explanation of contemporary problems as 
well as a progressive history of the whole subject. 


COMMONS’ TRADE UNIONISM AND LABOR PROBLEMS 
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and reviews, 
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in colleges. 
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— READY IN DECEMBER — 
RIPLEY’S RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


The railroads of America represent about one-fifth of the capital investment of the country; their 
services as common carriers are indispensable to the welfare of every citizen. ‘‘Railway Problems” 
aims to offer, in convenient form for the general reader and student of American public questions, 
authoritative information upon this important economic and political question. 
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Important New Books 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


BERLIN LECTURES OF 1906 
By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago 


With Maps and Diagrams, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.39 


CONTENTS 
American Competition with Europe The Railway Problem 
Protectionism and Reciprocity The Banking Problem 
The Labor- Problem The Present Status of Economic 
The Trust Problem ’ Thinking in the United States 


An attempt to present such an account of the industrial problems at 
present occupying public attention in the United States as a non-special- 
ist audience would find instructive and important. The lectures were 
delivered at Berlin in connection with the interchange of professors 
between Germany and America 


THE GERMAN WORKMAN 


A STUDY IN NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


1amo, $1.50 net 


CONTENTS 
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“Previous study had qualified him thoroughly for his task, and he has produced a 
volume which. .. is probably the most convenient guide for English readers who 
would venture into the mazes of German Socialpolitik”” —_N. Y. Evening Post 


Charles Scribner’s Sons New York 
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A History of 
Matrimonial Institutions 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE 
AND THE THEORIES OF PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
Professor of Institutional History in the University of Nebraska 


CONTENTS PRESS COMMENTS 
ANALYSIS OF THE LITERATURE AND THE This is the most substantial and valuable work on its sub- 


ject yet produced in our country, Scholarly, scientific, thorough, 
THEORIES OF PRIMITIVE MATRIMONIAL it is an inductive study of the first importance to eve: oe 
INSTITUTIONS of the primary social question—the question of ft Te — 
P, The Outlook. 
_Pi work the learned author has provi the ay adequate treat- 
o Theory of the Horde and Mother Right. ment of the history of human marriage. . nea volumes 
Theory of the Original Pairing or Monoga- bear on every page the marks of wide oan painstaking scholar- 
mous Family. ship.—Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Th 1 di ill h 
. Rise of the Marriage Contract. interest; will ‘experience in followsne the 
rl i f Div 4 author’s argument or in appreciating the force and significance 
Early History of Divorce of his in the numerous foot- 
notes, the extensive bibliography, and the carefully executed 
MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND index, many additional points of excellence.—The Dial. 
rom the remote past the topic bristles with difficulties, The 
7-8. Rise of Ecclesiastical Marriage. . laws relating to marriage and divorce are most complex. The 
g. The Protestant Conceptiun of Marriage. author of Mistery who 
thus im on himself a stupendous tas as 
10. Rise of Civil Marriage. accom ished his work in a satisfacto: 
ry manner.—The Ne 
11. History of Separation and Divorce under — Times. a 
English and Ecclesiastical Law. t. Howard’s elaborate study of matrimonial institutions 
and legislation affecting alike the binding and the | wenpmeiete of 
MONIAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE the tie is probably the most important work that has a 
MATRI on this subject in America.—The Churchman, New = 
UNITED STATES These volumes must long be considered both as authorita- 
Obligatory Civil Marriage in the New Eng asa ts 
. ss rofessor Howard has accomplis is task in philosophic 
land Colonies. and historical spirit; with a clearness of statement that inspires 
confidence and respect; with the controlled enthusiasm of one 
° Ecclesiastical Rites and the Rise of Civil Mar- that is master of oe cakiess and not mastered by it. The work, 
riage in the Southern Colonies. as a vast storehouse of well-arranged facts, is an honor to 
. Optional Civil or Ecclesiastical Marriage in | American sch tHerald. 
he Middle Colonies No student of matrimonial institutions can afford to over- 
the . a look this work. The amount of learning condensed in Dr. 
. Divorce in the American Colonies. three is enormous. 
: index alone occupies about 140 pages and the author's foot- 
A Century anda Quarter of Marriage Legis- | j.otes furnish conclusive proof that the innumerable authorities 
lation in the United States. hone been only oy 
; . | task must have exacted the assiduous r of many years.— 
. A Century a Divorce Legisla- | Sun, 
tion in the Uni +e es. ; Asa whole, this work is singularly comprehensive, clear, 
. Problems of Marriage and the Family. open-minded, progressive, and authoritative. It is an interesting 
and dignified historical monograph.—The Chicago Record- 
Bibliographical Index. Case Index. Subject Index. | Herald. 


lhree Volumes, 8vo, Art Buckram, Gilt Top, 1470 pp., $10.00 net, $10.70 postpaid 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR ORDER DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
ee TEAR OFF THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY coal 


The University of Chicago Press 
Please send me, by prepaid express, a set of 
Professor Howard’s History of Matrimonial Institu- 


tions. I iniose . $10.70 in payment for same. 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications 
and Autumn Announcements of 


The Aniversity of Chicago Press 


Railway Organization and Working 


Edited by ERNEST RITSON DEWSNUP, Professorial Lecturer on Railways 
in the University of Chicago 


510 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00; postpaid $2.15 


| HIS unique and significant book is a collection of lectures delivered before the railway 
classes of the University of Chicago by more than a score of railway experts of national 
reputation. The lectures have been carefully edited, and the result is a concise, practical 
manual covering almost every conceivable phase of the railway business. The language 
throughout is clear-cut and non-technical, and easy for the general reader to follow. 
The book deserves, and will doubtless be accorded, wide and enduring popularity. 
It is equally adapted to university classes in railway economics, to the rank and file of rail- 
way employees wishing to increase their professional efficiency, and to the intelligent public 
interested in the many problems of the American railway. 


Railway Organization and Working is a companion-volume to 


Lectures on Commerce 


Edited by HENRY RAND HATFIELD, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dean of the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, at the University of Chicago 


396 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


pe BLISHED in 1904, with a second edition the same year, this book has already become 

known to wide circles of readers. Like the foregoing, it consists of a series of lectures 
delivered before university classes. It is a compendium of views by eminent authorities on 
the subjects of railways, trade and industry, banking and insurance, and is a handbook 
of great practical value to economists, railway men, investors, and commercial educators. 


“Full of valuable information.”—The Engineer. “Both instructive and eminently 
“Not : i ” icago _ We have no hesitation in commending this volume i 
Most interesting and instructive reading.””— a 
The Dial. Contains much valuable material which is 4 
“Aw : — ”_Chi furnished by men who clearly understand their busi- i 
A work of timely and absorbing interest.”—Chi- ness and know how to tell others about it.””—Boston 4 
cago Tribune. Evening Transcript. | 
Pg. valuable collection . . . . an interesting com- “This great fund of special knowledge is furnished _. 
pilation.”—The Financier. by men who have won eminence in their respective be 
“One of the most informing books ever put out _ fields, and the volume may be unqualifiedly recom- kr 
by a university.”—Chicago Daily News. mended.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. oa 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest 


Collected, Edited, and Translated with Commentary by JAMES HENRY 
BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Author of A History of Egypt; Member of the Editorial 
Staff of the Egyptian Dictionary in preparation by the Royal Academies of 
Germany 

In 5 vols., 8vo, cloth; Vols. I-IV, Text, 1698 pages, net $15.00, postpaid $15.80; Vol. V, Index, 
about 200 pages, $2.00 


6 lias fourth volume of this monumental work was published in July of this year. The 
series is now complete except the Index volume, which is scheduled to appear during 
the autumn. 

Here at last we have a corpus of translations of the historical documents of Egypt— 
the first to appear in any language. It is a result of ten years’ incessant labor on the part 
of the author, who has copied with his own hand practically every Egyptian inscription 
in the collections of Europe, and many of those of Egypt. The translations, being thus 
directly based upon the originals, possess a degree of accuracy and authoritativeness never 
before attained in this field. To the Egyptologist and the student of antiquity the work 


is indispensable. 


It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that these Records are of interest to scholars 
alone. The volumes are replete with information bearing upon the social, political, and 
domestic life of the people of the Nile valley thousands ‘of years before our era, unrolling 
to the layman a series of fascinating pictures of this remarkable civilization. 

The inscriptions are arranged chronologically, and span the period from 4241 to 525 
B.C. Besides the English translations, introductory notes are given furnishing all the data 
necessary for the intelligent study of the texts. For ease of reference each document is 
divided into brief paragraphs numbered consecutively, and is accompanied by a series of 
running footnotes explaining obscure passages. 

A separate index volume was announced provisionally in the first prospectus. This 
is now in an advanced stage of preparation and will be issued about January 1. It will 
contain the following separate indices: I, Divine Names; II, Temples; III, Kings; 
IV, Persons; V, Titles, Offices, and Ranks; VI, Geographical; VII, Miscellaneous; 
VIII, Egyptian; IX, Hebrew; X, Arabic; XI, Lepsius’ Denkmdler and Text. 


“Written by a scholar steeped in knowledge of 
the texts 
collection.” —English Historical Review. 

“By the preparation and publication of these 
volumes the University of Chicago has laid all stu- 
dents of history under a debt of gratitude 
The typographical form in which these volumes 
come from the University Press is worthy of their 
intrinsic merit.”—The Outlook. 

“Tt is very fortunate that so competent a scholar 
has had the courage to undertake this task, and it 
is to the honor of the University of Chicago that this 
is being so admirably accomplished . . . . of use 
not only for professed Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists, but for all students of early history.”—The 
Independent. 


“Professor Breasted’s Berlin training and keen 
American scholarship make him the very man to 
give us the accumulated information of the schools, 
his own valuable contributions, and at the same 
time translations of a literary merit.” —World’s Work. 

“Das Werk ist . . . . zu einem nutzbringenden 
und vertrauenswiirdigen Archiv der agyptischen hi- 
storischen Inschriften geworden. Es wird nicht nur 
dem Aegyptologen und Orientalisten willkommen 
sein, sondern vor allem auch dem Historiker und 
Philologen Dem Verfasser gebiihrt fiir seine 
sorgsame, miihevolle, die Wissenschaft fordernde 
Arbeit Dank und Anerkennung. Druck und Aus- 
stattung sind vortrefflich ausgefallen.”—A. Wiede- 
mann, Professor in the University of Bonn, in 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, sometime Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin 
490 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17 
ear scanie of antiquity familiar with Professor Mahaffy’s works—and who is not ?— 
have come to look for a rare combination of scientific exactness and charm of style. 
These qualities are blended in a singular degree in the present volume. It is a history of 
the spread of Hellenism during the period from the Roman conquest to the accession of 
Hadrian. The book is designed to replace the author’s The Greek World under Roman 
Sway, now out of print, ‘‘in a maturer and better form, and with much new material super- 
added.’ There are several entirely new chapters, and the whole work has been thoroughly 
revised in accordance with the ‘“‘wider and more intelligent view of Greek life” that has 


grown up since the appearance of that volume. 


“His book is the only one of its kind in English, 
and will always be read, under the old name or the 
new, with entertainment.”—The Nation. 

“Mahaffys Werk vereinigt mit strenger Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit die Vorziige eleganter und anredender 
Darstellung. Es gibt ein fusserst anschauliches, 
durch zahlreiche Einzelschilderungen belebtes Bild 
der behandelten Kulturperiode.”—Neue philolo- 
gische Rundschau. 

“He writes authoritatively, with full knowledge 
of the different sources for all the widespread develop- 
ment in which Greek influence was at work, with 
ample citation of the writers both ancient and 
modern, and of recent research and exploration. 
But more than this, he has been able to present his 
results in a deeply interesting manner.” —New York 
Times Saturday Review. 


“Durfte auf weitere Kreise anregend wirken; 
aber auch der Kenner wird mancherlei Belehrung 
finden.”’—W. Otto, in Literarisches Zentralblatt. 


“Professor Mahaffy is not only a competent 
scholar, but he is also an interesting writer.””—The 
Outlook. 


“The religion and literature of the first century 
are described in a way that will make the book invalu- 
able for classicists.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


‘Professor Mahaffy’s books are always agreeable 
reading—‘easy and pleasant’ is the phrase that pre- 
sents itself immediately to one’s pen—and from 
their perusal much instryction is to be gained as well 
as much information The publishers have 
given the public a book of real value as to matter 
without neglecting the form.”—The Dial. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 


By the same Author 


162 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
N this little volume, containing six lectures originally delivered at the University of Chicago, 
the author presents, in his inimitable style, a compendium of a long and brilliant epoch 


in the development of human culture—an epoch which has occupied him for twenty years. 
In his preface Professor Mahaffy says: ‘‘ The general reader, who desires to learn something 
of the expansion of Greek ideas toward the East, will here find enough for a working knowl- 
edge of a very complicated period. The specialist, who has devoted himself to some depart- 
ment of this field, will find here those general views of the whole which are necessary to 
every intelligent research into the parts. More especially, the student or teacher of Chris- 
tianity will find here the human side of its origin treated in a strictly historical spirit.””. The 
first lecture, ‘Xenophon the Precursor of Hellenism,” will be especially attractive to classicists. 


“A small, but uncommonly rich and suggestive 
book.” —Chicago Evening Post. 
_ “The six lectures not only display profound learn- 
ing and careful research, but are, as well, of deep 
interest to the scholar and to the general reader.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

ie On congoit sans peine que ces conférences, ot 
esprit et humour ne manquent pas, aient été trés 
appréciées par les auditeurs de M. Mahaffy.”— 

ue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses. 


“His lectures are farthest possible from the aca- 
demic style, and are worthy of the man who wrote 
upon The Art of Conversation.” —The World To-Day. 


“They deal in an entertaining way with a great 
period, the one in which Greek culture was prepared 
for universal empire. Professor Mahaffy is well 
qualified to do justice to it, by long study and by 
possessing in an eminent degree the historian’s high 
gift of sympathy with every serious human move- 
ment.”’—A merican Historical Review. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY 
The Particular Book of Trinity College, Dublin 


Edited, with Introduction, Appendices, and Indices. 247 pages of Collotype-Facsimiles and 42 
pages of Introduction, etc.; demi-quarto; net $15.30, postpaid $15.68 

PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the account-book kept in this famous old Protestant 

institution in the seventeenth century, throwing much interesting light on the domestic 

life of the school, and incidentally furnishing a key to many cultural problems of the age. 


“Dr. Mahaffy and Trinity College have done well in placing the Particular’ Book beyond the reach 
of fire or other accident.””"—London Standard. 


An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, Its Foundation and 
Early Fortunes (1591-1660) 
406 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.90, postpaid $5.06 
~~ is a companion-volume to, and largely based upon, the foregoing, giving a vivid 
description of the educational, religious, and political situation in Ireland in the 
period covered. 


“An excellent and capable survey of a somewhat 
tangled period of Irish history.’”-—London Guardian. 

“ Like all the writings of Dr. Mahaffy, this book 
is extremely interesting and bright in style.”— 
Journal of Education (England). 

“The book is interesting, not merely because it 
contains the annals of a great university, but because 
. . . . it records a striking @poch in Irish history.””— 
London Daily News. 


“The merit of the masterly and sagacious appre- 
ciation of the religious and political situation of 
affairs in Ireland at the close of the Elizabethan era 
with which the work opens is enhanced by the fact 
that the author has sought to realize, as scarcely any 
of the regular historians have done, the social condi- 
tion of the country at the time.” —Saturday Review 
(England). 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States: 

From the Revolutionary War to 1861 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN, Professor of History and Political Science 

in the University of the Pacific 
318 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 

HE book traces in clear, concise fashion the course of public opinion, and the long 
and intricate debates in Congress, on the subject of naturalization. Incidentally 
a strong light is thrown on the inner history of the government in its first struggles after 


unification. 


“A careful and exhaustive study.”—Literary 
Digest. 


“To the student of American law it will henceforth 
be indispensable.” —Westland Educator. 


“For the earlier period the material is excellent 
and the manner of treatment good.’”—The World 
To-Day. 

“As a book of reference to the politician or student 
of social science it is invaluable.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to find this his- 
tory full of interest and suggestion.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


“A decidedly useful monograph.” —The Outlook 


“The volume has been conscientiously prepared, 
and . . . . cannot fail to be useful to workers in the 
field of political history and science.”—Law Noles. 


“Incidentally, it is another illustration of the excel- 
lence of work which is being done by the publishing 
department of the university whose press is respon- 
sible for the mechanical part.” —The Standard. 

“To the historian, the jurist, the legislator, the 
student of American law, as well as to the general 
reader the book will prove a remarkably clear, con- 
cise, and able survey of the legislation which has been 
the outgrowth of the immigration and suffrage ques- 
tions.”"—Chicago Daily News. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Hebrew Life and Thought: Being Interpretative Studies in the Litera- 


ture of Israel 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, Author of Ze/ling Bible Stories, Life 


of the Lord Jesus, etc. 


398 pages, r2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 


this significant work the author has succeeded, to an extent granted to but few writers, 

in combining the caution and acumen of the analyst with the warmth of the devotee. 
The Bible student who wishes to be well informed, but who finds the paths of modern critical 
scholarship stony and unsafe, will welcome these soothing and instructive essays, in which 
throughout the cultural point of view has been emphasized. 


“The clearness and aptness of Mrs. Houghton’s 
style are admirable.’”—New York Observer. 

“An unusual book, growing out of a remarkable 
experience of study and teaching.” —Congregation- 
alist and Christian World. 

“This is a good book to own‘and to read often, if 
one would take advantage of an admirable aid to a 
discriminating, intelligent faith.’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“Tts treatment is farthest possible from the con- 
vential discussion of biblical books, and will infal- 
libly cause any reader to feel a new admiration and 
interest in the Bible.’”—The World To-Day. 

“Combines the critical knowledge of the scholar 
with the reverence of religion and art The 
reading of this book cannot fail to increase one’s 
interest in the Old Testament.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“We believe that any Sunday-school superintend- 
ent who first reads this book himself and then sees 
that it is put into the hands of his teachers will by 
amply rewarded; and we are sure that many people 
who never go near a Sunday school would, if thee 
were to read this book, turn to the Bible with an 
unaccustomed interest.” —The Outlook. - 


“The discussions are fresh and full of interest.”— 
The Interior. 

“There is much to learn from her charmingly 
written pages.” —The Examiner. 

“A cultured style, animated by a genuine Chris- 
tian optimism.”—Church Economist. 

“Most admirably written, and should be carefully 
read by every Bible student.”—United Brethren 
Review. 

“The author is deserving of the grateful thanks 
of Christians for introducing them to a new and 
living world of religious life.’”—The Watchman. 

“An unprejudiced reader will find that it makes 
his Bible a more readable and helpful book from a 
historical, literary, and spiritual point of view.”— 
Baltimore Methodist. 

“There is a spiritual insight that belongs to conse- 
crated womanhood that men do not possess 
This is a book worth reading, and more, it is worth 
owning.” —The Westminster. 

“This is one of the most satisfying books we have 
read for some time It will be a most prac- 
tical and valuable addition to the library of clergy- 
men and Bible students generally.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 


By WILLIAM CLARK GORDON 


266 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
RARELY have two departments of study been so successfully and profitably combined as 


literature and sociology are in this volume. 


It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 


but highly satisfactory plan, of a subject of interest alike to the sociologist and the student 


of literature. 


“The lover of Tennyson and the lover of men will 
both find this volume of interest and worth.”—The 
Watchman. 

.““As an acute study of the influence of a poet upon 
his time it is a volume worth reading and study.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“His [the author’s] conclusions are set forth in 
Well-sustained order, in a style of no little force and 
charm.” —Chicago Daily News. 

“The work is a most interesting and entertaining 
one. Itisa rich field for the thoughtful student.’’— 
Christian Advocate (New York). 


“Tt is a painstaking production.” —The Dial. 


‘A worthy piece of work worthily done. It is sin- 
gularly free from commonplace and triteness, and it 
glows with humaneness and generous purpose.”— 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


“A thoroughly interesting book The work 
is a fine exemplification of how a scholar discerns 
the mind of the artist in between the lines and words 
of hissong. The reader is impressed that the author 
has his fingers on all the stops and is master of the 
material of his theme.” —Baptist Argus. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Development of Western Civilization: A Study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution 


By J. DORSEY FORREST, Professor of Sociology and: Economics in Butler 
College 
420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


[To be issued about January 1] 


HE author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work: first, the discussion 

of the methodology of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution; 

second, the application of this point of view in the consideration of the development of 

European civilization. The first subject is discussed in the introductory chapter, thus sepa- 

rating the more technical part of the work from that which is more likely to prove of interest 
to the general reader. 

The peculiarity in European society is found in the fact that Europe started off with 
ideals which had been presented to it by antiquity. The outcome of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations is accepted as the ideal toward which mediaeval Europe is to strive; 
and this attitude of Europe toward the ideals inherited from the past is held to be the key 
to the explanation of the capital facts of mediaeval history. When the means had been 
developed by which these ideals were substantially realized, the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation brought the Middle Ages to a close. The ideals of modern society must be evolved 
in the process of social life itself, and it is the problem of social philosophy to help to formu- 
late and set before society the ends which are involved in existing institutions and move- 
ments. In the absence of ruling social ideals, there has been a tendency, now to make * 
the political structure the end of social activity, now to regard economic prosperity as the 
ideal. The result has been a condition of ethical chaos. The author does not attempt 
to discover the social ends which are inherent in the nature of modern society, but he holds 
that some such study as he presents is a necessary preliminary to their discovery. 

The title of the book will suggest comparison with Benjamin Kidd’s Theory of Western 
Civilization; but while the two works are not in conflict, it will be found that this one 
presents an entirely different point of view and traverses very different ground. 


The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch 
By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER 


56 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


HE question as to what extent Tyndale used the Hebrew in his version of the Pentateuch 

forms the central problem of this inquiry. In parallel columns are printed passages 

from his translation side by side with the corresponding passages in the original Hebrew, the 

Septuagint, the Vulgate, Hereford’s, Purvey’s, and Luther’s translations. The author 

arrives at the conclusion that Tyndale made his first draft from Luther’s version, checking it 

constantly by the Hebrew, and keeping the Septuagint and the Vulgate within easy reach for 
constant comparison. 
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A Genetic History of the New England Theology 


By FRANK HUGH FOSTER, Professor in Olivet College, Michigan 
e 500 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00 
[To be issued early in January] 

Daw FOSTER has attempted in this work to give a thorough history of one of the most 
interesting theological movements which America has seen, but which seems 

now to have come to a natural conclusion. Beginning with Jonathan Edwards, a series 
of original and earnest minds, to meet the various issues which arose both in the world of 
thought and in that of affairs, proposed certain new methods of defending the hereditary 
Calvinism of New England, which resulted finally in a distinct school of theology. While 
giving enough of the external history to furnish an account of the occasions and the setting 
of the various writings, the author is engaged principally upon the history of thought. The 
reader is introduced to the great works of Jonathan Edwards, the Freedom of the Will, 
the Nature of Virtue, etc.; and their origin and significance are pointed out. Large extracts 
from Edwards and the subsequent authors are given, so that the flavor of these ancient 
writers may be tasted as one reads. Hopkins, better known to the sociological world as the 
earliest opponent of the slave trade and to the literary world as the hero of one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels, and Bellamy, the Great-Heart of the early history, appear here as great theologians; 
and soon the stage is crowded with a multitude of figures, larger and smaller, who took 
part in controversies, or discussed profound theological problems before their unlettered 
but intellectual congregations in rural parishes. The Unitarian controversy; the early work 
of Andever Seminary; the rise of a new school of theology in connection with Yale College; 
the great figures of the earlier part of the last century—Stuart, Woods, Dwight, Taylor; 
the later ones—Finney, Fairchild, Bushnell, Park, all pass before the reader in rapid suc- 
cession. Their antagonists often meet with as full discussion as the members of the school. 
As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 

yet known, the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 


Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus 


By BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURANT, Professor of Classical Languages 
in the Florida State College for Women 
loo pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 
[To be issued early in December] 


Moc light has been thrown in recent years, principally by the researches of German 

scholars, on the interesting period of Roman history in which Decimus Brutus 
lived and played his part. Aided by the results of these investigations, the author of the 
present monograph has prepared from the original sources a new treatment of the life of 
Decimus and its political and social setting. After sketching his ancestry and early life, 
Mr. Bondurant discusses in detail Decimus’ career as a lieutenant of Caesar, as a leader 
in the conspiracy against the latter, and as an important figure in the crisis that followed 
the assassination of the dictator. The author, on the basis of his exhaustive studies, reaches 
conclusions regarding Decimus’ motives and conduct essentially at variance with those 
arrived at by other historians, and thus furnishes a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the literature on the subject. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The New Appreciation of the Bible: A Study of the Spiritual Outcome 
of Biblical Criticism 


By WILLARD CHAMBERLAIN SELLECK, Author of Zhe Spiritual Outlook 
424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
[To be published December 15] 

he SELLECK is already widely known as a writer upon religious and biblical topics. 

His book The Spiritual Outlook has established his reputation .for marked ability. 
The present work seeks to do three things: first, to state, briefly but clearly and accurately, 
the principal conclusions of modern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the 
enhanced values, ethical and religious, which the Bible exhibits through the new views 
of its nature thus developed; and, third, to point out some of the practical ways in which 
it may be most helpfully used in consonance with such conclusions and such views. 

The book is not intended primarily for scholars, but is rather an attempt by a working 
pastor to popularize some of the results of scholarship. The author has had in mind the 
needs of ministers, teachers, young people’s classes and societies in the churches, parents, 
and thoughtful persons generally who really want to know the truth, but who want also 
a justly constructive interpretation and application of the truth. 

The spirit of the work is frank and fearless, yet reverent and catholic; above all it is 
earnest, sincere, and positive. The writer puts something strong and helpful in the place 
of that which is passing away. His message is inspirational as well as educational. 

The scope of the book may be seen from the chapter headings: 

Introduction—The Bible in Modern Life 


Part I Part II 

The History of the Bible The New Appreciation of the Bible 
The Traditional View of the Bible The Bible and Spiritual Progress 
What Is Biblical Criticism ? The Service of the Bible to Our Own Age 
The New View of the Old Testament How to Read the Bible in Its Modern Aspects 
The New View of the New Testament The Use and Abuse of the Bible in the Sun- 
The Inspiration of the Bible day School 
The Divine Revelation in the Bible The Bible in the Public School 
The Moral and Religious Authority of the |The Bible in the Home 

Bible The Bible and Personal Culture 

The Bible and the Spread of Western Civili- 
zation 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology 
By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, Instructor in Philosophy and Education 
in Smith College 

116 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 

[To be issued early in December] 
S Nees book essays to discuss the aesthetic experience in terms of what is commonly known 
nowadays as “functional psychology,” and to discover its relation to other types 
of experience already interpreted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism some 


recent popular theories of the aesthetic, and brings together material that has hitherto been 
presented in isolation. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection: Part I 
By GARRETT C. PIER 
27 pages of text, 23 plates (3 colored), royal 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


the belief that the relics of antiquity. preserved in private cabinets should be made 

available to all students of art and archaeology, the author in this handsome work 
presents the first instalment of an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities 
in his own collection. The material is, as far as possible, arranged chronologically, and 
comprises relics of the earliest period of Egyptian history. In the plates are figured stone 
implements; amulets in ivory, bone, slate, etc.; some remarkable and unique specimens 
of Eighteenth Dynasty inlaid glazes (colored plates); and a very complete collection of 
historical scarab seals, glazed rings, and plaques. 

The second part of this catalogue, which is in preparation, -will contain a very com- 
plete collection of early jewelry (with photographs), dating from the Twelfth Dynasty down 
to Roman times, and some remarkable specimens of early glaze ware. Any future acquisi- 
tions by the author will be published in appendices. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM, Associate in Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr 
College 


128 pages, 29 plates, colored frontispiece; large 4to, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


For the first time the subject of beds and couches in classical antiquity has here been 
treated exhaustively, on the basis of protracted and detailed first-hand study of the 


material collected in the various European museums. A thoroughly scholarly treatise, it 
yet is of interest not only to archaeologists, philologists, and students of Greek and Latin 
literature, but to collectors, designers, and manufacturers of furniture as well. Typographi- 
cally the volume presents a highly attractive appearance. 


“A scholarly contribution to the archaeology of 
— No phase of the subject is overlooked.” 
—The Dial. 


“A laborious piece of archaeological work well 
The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated.” —The Nation. 


“A notable monograph, 
genuine interest to furniture-lovers 
great credit on all concerned.’’—Scientific American 
Building Monthly. 

_“Eine sehr fleissige Arbeit Die Tafeln 
sind vorziiglich scharf Die Ausstattung des 
Buches is auch sonst eine in typographischer Hinsicht 
hervorragende.”—H. Bliimner, in Berliner philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift. 


“The volume is to be commended to all those inter- 
ested in arts and crafts, and should furnish a rum- 
ber of admirable motives for decoration as well as 
furniture.”—The World To-Day. 

“Tt is pleasant to feel throughout the work the 
appreciation of the writer for all forms of loveliness, 
so that her contribution is a revelation of new ele- 
ments of beauty in the products of Greek and Roman 
civilization.” —The Chautauquan. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 


in the University of Chicago 


754 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23 
Slaw notable work has a threefold aim: to give the layman a general idea of the ground 
covered by sociological theory; to orient the student who wishes to prepare himself for 
independent sociological research; and to present a plea, addressed to fellow-workers in 
the social sciences, for the recognition of sociology as a science. 


“Une contribution importante & la méthodologie 
des sciences philosophique. 

“Should be carefully studied by all who venture 
to handle social problems.” —T he Standard( London). 

“‘ By far the greatest contribution yet made to the 
science of sociology.”—International Socialist Re- 
view. 

“A work of marked value. It goes much nearer 
the root of things than the ordinary sociologica 
treatise.”—The Westminster. 


Russia and Its Crisis 


“The book is a very valuable contribution to the 
science of sociology.””—M anchester Guardian. 


“Dr. Small has rendered a notable service to 
science and scientific thinkers by publishing his 
lectures on ‘General Sociology.’ ”—Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

“It is a masterly array of material and forces .. . . 
Professor Small is very keen in analysis ....a 
valuable contribution to the literature on the sub- 
ject.’—The Dial. 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV, late Professor of History in the University of Moscow 
606 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


A 


COMPREHENSIVE and authoritative account of the history and present condi- 
tion of the Russian empire, by a scholar whose knowledge of his subject, gained at 


first hand, is minute and profound, and whose judgment is keen and unbiased. A work 


of unusual timeliness and importance. 


“As an elucidation of the Liberal theory of this 
crisis, in all its historical bearings, there is nothing 
in English more complete.”—American Historical 


“In this book we have the results of long years of 
serious study of Russian conditions at first hand by 
a man of ability and training The book is 
one that must be studied by anyone who sets out to 
get a real knowledge of Russia . . a substantial 
and satisfactory piece of work . . . . [The author] 
possesses an intimate knowledge of his subject and 
is fearless in expressing his opinions.’””—The Dial. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


“Tt is difficult to find words strong enough ade- 
quately to express the inestimable value of Professor 
Milyoukov’s book for everyone desirous of under- 
standing Russia in the past, the present, and the 
future.” —The Nation. 

“It is no small privilege for the English-reading 
public to possess in English a book on Russia written 
by so great an authority It is beyond doubt 
the best, most instructive, and most authoritative 
work on Russia ever published in English.” —Polits- 
cal Science Quarterly. 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, with 20 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39 


A 


CONCISE and eloquent account of the great movement for civic reform now sweeping 
this country, and a recital of the definite steps already taken in various American 


cities toward the improvement of their political, social, economic, and artistic life. The 
training of the citizen for intelligent participation in this important movement is discussed 


in a separate chapter. 

““In these days of railing against the evils of muni- 
cipal government in the United States, it is refresh- 
ing to find a writer who will draw attention to the 
other side of the shield.”"—Literary Digest. 


“The spirit of optimism pervades the entire work, 
and certainly the facts which Professor Zueblin 
marshals abundantly prove his thesis that American 
cities are rapidly becoming more attractive and fit for 
the homes of the millions.” —The Dial. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


The Finality of the Christian Religion 
By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Chicago 
534 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.25 

FEW theological books of recent years have been so hotly assailed, and few so warmly 
defended. On one point its critics agree: as an earnestly thoughtful, eminently 
scholarly, and courageously honest presentation of the absolute value of essential Christianity 
as over against authority-religion and supernaturalism, as defined by the author, it has no 
equal in late English literature. Whatever the reader’s religious attitude, it cannot fail 
to hold his attention from beginning to end. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience: Being the 
Barrows Lectures for 1902-1903 
By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary 
298 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 

HESE lectures, delivered before cultured audiences in India, Ceylon, and Japan, have 
attracted wide attention by reason of their irenic spirit, the masterly way in which 
they present the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion in terms adapted to oriental 
consciousness, and the classic purity of their English. While sincerely respectful and frankly 
sympathetic in his attitude toward the various faiths of the East, Dr. Hall makes a singu- 

larly forceful plea for the claim of Christianity as the ultimate world-religion. 


“Those who believe that orthodox Christianity 
has lost its power to hold men of wide culture would 
do well to read Dr. Hall’s lectures to the Hindus.” — 
Public O pinion. 

“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinat- 
ing. His spirit is .... gracious, conciliatory, 
recognizing all possible good in those from whom 
he differs, while holding his own opinions without 
apology. .... It is from many points of view a 
great book.”—-New York Observer. 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


“‘As a philosophic contribution to Christian apolo- 
getics such lectures as these challenge the attention 
of the West that they have already won in Japan and 
in India.”—The Churchman. 

“It is not too much to say that probably no volume 
within the last few years has presented progressive 
evangelism with more catholicity of spirit, with more 
passionate conviction, and with more classic form.” 
—The World To-Day. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 
By GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE, Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford 


430 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
jURCaTES the principles which should govern in the preparation of a curriculum for 
the Bible school, and outlines full, connected courses of study for the different grades, 
from the kindergarten to adult classes, in harmony with those principles. 


“A stimulating book.” —Universalist Leader. 

“A remarkable volume.’’—Baltimore Methodist. 

“Good because it is based on fundamental psy- 
chological principles, and also because it is adapted 
equally for a traditional or an advanced religious 
and theological viewpoint.””— Rev. Wallace M. 
Short, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Tts value lies in its application of an intelligent 
educational philosophy to a concrete and apparently 
practicable scheme. Whoever has anything to do 
with the conduct of a Sunday school and has any 
ambition to increase its educational effectiveness 
ought to be acquainted with this book.””—The Out- 
look. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


Animal Micrology: Practical Exercises in Microscopical Method 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Cincinnati 
250 pages, with 71 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 
[To be published December 5| 


A* introduction to the technique of microscopic anatomy and embryology, indispensable 

for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to learn how to prepare his own 
material for microscopical examination. In an appendix are tabulated nearly three hundred 
tissues and organs, with directions for properly preparing them for microscopical study. 
Sufficient account of the theoretical side of microscopy is given to enable the student to 
get satisfactory results from his microscope. 


Methods in Plant Histology 
By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN, Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Chicago 
Second edition, revised and much enlarged; 272 pages, with 88 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net 
$2.25, postpaid $2.39 
Se first complete manual to be published on the subject of botanical micro-technique. 
It contains detailed directions for collecting and preparing plant material for micro- 
scopic investigation, setting forth the advantages and disadvantages of the different methods. 
‘* Will no doubt find a place in every well-regulated 
library, and will be found very useful by private 
students.”’—Plant World. 
A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 
By PAUL G. HEINEMANN, Fellow in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago 
158 pages, interleaved, with 37 illustrations, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
A CLEAR and concise presentation of bacteriological technique, designed principally 
as a manual for the medical student, but highly useful also as a reference book for 
the biological teacher and investigator, as well as for practical workers in the fields of medi- 
cine and hygiene. 


“It is an excellent book for the individual worker 
and for classes in colleges.” —ducation. 


“The instruction given is clear and accurate, and 
the practical exercises are well selected.’””—The 
Lancet (London). 


“A book such as this must facilitate very greatly 
the practical class work, for which it is most excel- 
lently adapted.”—American Journal of Medical 
Sciences. 


“The directions are clear and concise, and every 
stage . . . . is described so carefully that it is hard 
to see how the student can go astray. Physicians 
who are rusty in bacteriology cannot do better than 
buy this little book. . ... The book is beautifully 
printed and bound.”—A merican Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Chicago 
Second edition, revised; 120 pages, interleaved, with 18 figures; small 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, 
postpaid 83 cents 
_ manual has already become recognized as one of the most useful introductions 
to the subject of general experimental chemistry. It is being regularly used in a 
large number of representative universities and colleges throughout the country. 


“It is the product of an earnest, wide-awake, and thoughtful teacher, who has performed his task 
with consummate skill—with lucidity in statement, accuracy in fact, and care in detail.””—Edgar F. Smith, 


in Journal of the American Chemical Soctety. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 


A Laboratory Manual of Physiological Chemistry 
By RALPH W. WEBSTER, of the Department of Physiological Chemistry, and 
WALDEMAR KOCH, of the Department of Pharmacology, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
116 pages, interleaved, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
| age manual is intended primarily for the use of students in the laboratory, but con- 
tains also much valuable information for those wishing to gain a sound general 
knowledge of physiological processes. 
“A valuable laboratory course.” —The Outlook. “The experiments .... are clear and trust- 


worthy in detail.””—The Lancet (London). 
Neurological Technique 


By IRVING HARDESTY, Instructor in Anatomy in the University of Cali- 
fornia, formerly Assistant in Neurology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87 
abner to serve as an introduction and laboratory guide to the study of the architec- 
ture of the nervous system, containing a succinct account of methods which have stood 


the test of practical application. 


“The instructions are thoroughly practical.’”’— “The descriptions are clear.” — Philadelphia 
British Medical Journal. Medical Journal. 

“We know of no similar book which will be as “The book bears the indorsement of Henry 
valuable to the student of neurological technique.’— Donaldson, which is sufficient guarantee for its wide-_ - 
American Journal of Insanity. spread acceptance.””—Northwestern Lancet. 
Laboratory Outlines for the Study of the Embryology of the Chick 

and the Pig 
By FRANK R. LILLIE, Associate Professor of Embryology in the University 
of Chicago 


60 pages, 12mo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 
ILL be found a valuable contribution toward the establishment of a standard of 
embryological work for students generally, and for others desiring a convenient 
guide to the order of study of this subject. 


BOOKS OF ALLIED CHARACTER 


Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks: Based on Chemical and 


Mineral Characters, with a Systematic Nomenclature 
By WHITMAN CROSS, JOSEPH P. IDDINGS, LOUIS V. PIRSSON, and 
HENRY S. WASHINGTON 
286 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91 
N entirely new system for the classification and nomenclature of igneous rocks 
according to chemico-mineralogical principles, accompanied by a complete ,original 
nomenclature adapted to the system. Of value to all geologists and petrologists. 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in Plants 
By BURTON EDWARD LIVINGSTON 
160 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
T® important part played by the phenomena connected with diffusion and osmotic 
pressure in the life-process has here for the first time found full and adequate treat- 
ment. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


NEW BOOKS 

The Life of Jesus 

By HERBERT W. GATES 

Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents 

N attempt has been made to furnish a course that shall give occupation for hand and 

eye as well as for brain, that shall be sufficiently varied in treatment to sustain inter- 
est, and that shall result in a clear, vivid conception of the life and character of Jesus Christ, 
so far as these may be grasped by pupils of twelve and thirteen years. The test already 
given these lessons has proved that such results can be secured through intelligent use. The 
book is now being issued in quarterly parts. 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 

250 pages, with 32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
HE aim of this book, which is intended as a companion-volume to The Lije of Christ, 

by Burton and Mathews, is to furnish Bible students a guide in their investigation 
of the apostolic age. As in that volume, the needs of students in academies and colleges, 
and in the advanced classes in Sunday schools, have been constantly kept in mind. The 
author, who is a trained scholar and a teacher of vast experience, cherishes the same ideal of 
thorough, constructive study of the Bible which dominates the former volumes of the series, 
laying stress on the necessity of developing in the pupils a taste and capacity for independent, 
first-hand acquaintance with the material. The book is divided into parts, chapters, and 
sections, the limits of which are determined by the nature and relations of the events and 
literature to be studied. 


The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the conviction that the prevailing 
systems of Sunday-school instruction are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
times. Believing the Sunday school to be the great educational branch of the church, the 
editors have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks, based on the fundamental 
laws laid down by trained educators. One of the most important of these laws is the prin- 
ciple that the curriculum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each grade, 
work which is suited in material and method of treatment to the stage of development of 
the pupils. The studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a definite stage of 
development in the pupil. 

The Kindergarten Series takes up work of a more general character, ommng with the funda- 
mental facts of the Bible and the religious life. 

The Elementary Series is intended as an aid in broadening the view of the Bible as a whole, 
and as an introduction to the study of particular books. 

The Secondary Series has for its object a closer acquaintance both with the biblical material 
and with religious concepts. 

The Advanced Series has been planned with a view to promoting a more minute exami- 
nation of the historical data, and naturally invites a discussion of current religious prob- 
lems and the various attempts at their solution. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


FOR THE KINDERGARTEN DIVISION 


One Year of Sunday School Lessons 
By FLORENCE U. PALMER Postpaid $1.00 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION (Ages 6-13) 
An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children 
By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN Postpaid $1.00 


The Life of Jesus ; 
By HERBERT W. GATES Postpaid $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents 


FOR THE SECONDARY DIVISION (Ages 14-17) 


Studies in the Gospel According to Mark 
By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 


Studies in the Books of Samuel 

By HERBERT L. WILLETT (In preparation) 
The Life of Christ 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.00 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
By GEORGE H. GILBERT Postpaid $1.00 


FOR THE ADULT DIVISION 


The Priestly Element in the Old Testament 
By WILLIAM R. HARPER Postpaid $1.00 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 
By WILLIAM R. HARPER Postpaid $1.00 


A Short Introduction to the Gospels 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Paper; postpaid 50 cents 

HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.10 
An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 

By GEORGE W. PEASE Postpaid $1.65 


Hebrew Life and Thought 
By LOUISE S$. HOUGHTON Postpaid $1.65 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 
By RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP 
150 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 


™HROUGH this little volume is made accessible to American teachers and students a 

standard essay on the history of education, by a distinguished English scholar, the 

late Professor Nettleship. The original of this is difficult to obtain, and it is believed that 
a genuine need has thus been met. 


FOR CLASSES IN. PHILOSOPHY 
Utilitarianism 
By JOHN STUART MILL 
102 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


EPRINTED from the ninth London edition. As the basic formulation of a signifi- 

cant Weltanschauung, this treatise is indispensable to classes in philosophy and 

ethics. Its typographical appearance and low price have already commended it to instruc- 
tors in many colleges. 


Homeric Vocabularies: Greek and English Word-Lists for the Study of 
Homer 
By WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, Associate Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED, Associate 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago 
68 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 

A LIST of more than 1,800 words from the Iliad and the Odyssey, with their English 
equivalents, arranged according to word-classes in order of frequency of occurrence. 
These vocabularies, it is believed, will be of great benefit to the student by helping him 
to emancipate himself from his dependence upon the dictionary, rendering the reading of 
Homer both a pleasant and a profitable exercise. The general principle has been ably advo- 

cated by Professor Gonzales Lodge, of Columbia University, in The Nation for August 30. 


Manual of Style: Being a Compilation of the Typographical Rules in 
Force at the University of Chicago Press; to Which Are Appended 
Specimens of Types in Use 

132+80 pages, 12mo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


OX" of the most comprehensive works on typographical style ever published. Though 

primarily intended for local use, it is believed to possess elements of usefulness for 
wider circles. It is recommended to publishers, writers, proofreaders, printers, and others 
interested in typography. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S 


Aids to Educators and 
Students 


GENERAL BOOK CATALOGUE 1906-07 


This Catalogue now has a national reputation as the most 
comprehensive list of new and recent standard books issued 
by any book house. It contains about 450 pages, including 
an index of over 100 pages, and is carefully classified by sub- 
jects. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


OTHER CATALOGUES 


Free upon request 


BOOKS ON ART. A new and complete descriptive list of all works 
pertaining to art, architecture, craftsmanship, music and all sim- 
ilar interests. 

FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, A new and carefully pre- 
pared list of the works in these languages which we carry in stock 
or can order. It is exceptionally complete. 

TECHNICAL BOOKS. A mew descriptive list of scientific works, classi- 


fied by subjects, compiled by a committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. An annual publication of the greatest interest 
to lovers of fine editions, rare volumes, and beautiful bindings. 
It is the standard reference list of these special lines. 

MONTHLY BULLETIN. A monthly descriptive list, with illustrations, 
of every title received in our retail store. It is impartial and 
complete in every respect. 


OUR STOCK 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THIS COUNTRY 
OF THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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EVIDENCE IN THE 
ATHENIAN COURTS 


BY 
ROBERT J. BONNER, Ph.D. 


Assistant in Greek and Latin, University of Chicago 
Formerly of the Ontario Bar 


HE reader of this book is at once impressed with the 
author’s fitness for his task. Admirably equipped as 


9 
WE B Ss ER —) lawyer and as philologist and p d of a virile and 
graceful style, Dr. Bonner brings to his work a well-bal- 
anced judgment that gives authority to his words, 
DICTIONARY | @ His work has no competitor in English; nor can any 
foreign treatise be as valuable to the Anglo-Saxon reader, 
Tha One Great Standard Authority. “I have endeavored,’”’ he says in the preface, “‘to deal 
truly be said of any other book than with the whole subject of evidence from the standpoint of 
¥ ester’ . INTERNATIONAL | DICTIONARY as it is: Th English law, which, though it differs so widely at almost 
Standard of the Federal and State Courts e 
Standard of the Govt. Printing Office? The Basis of fom the Athenion admirably 
nearly all the Schoolbooks ? Edened by every State suited for the purpose, as it is the most perfectly rational 
School Supt.? Universally recommended by College system of rules ever devised for ascertaining the truth 
Presidents and Educators? The Standard for over 99% about matters in dispute.” 
of the Newspapers ? 
UP xO 1 DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pa 5000 Lilustrations. 98 pp., royal 8vo; paper; net 75 cents, 
Sho ald 3 You Not Own Such a Book? postpaid 80 cents. 


WEBSTER 8 COLLBGIATE DICIiONARY, The 
largest of our abridgments. | and Thin Paper 


AGES A . . 
Legg The University of Chicago Press 


rite for ** The Story of a Book” — Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM 

SprinGFIELD, Mass., U.S. A A Chicago and New York 
GET THE BEST. 5 


THE LEGISLATIVIE HISTORY OF NATURALIZATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE CIVIL WAR 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


HE process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of peren- 
nial interest Our procedure regarding naturalization is the outcome of long 
and intricate debates, where sectional and party feeling ran high. These debates 
Mr. Franklin describes in brief, clear fashion, beginning with the Revolutionary period 
and the convention of 1787. The formation of the various Naturalization Acts is 
described, with the influence of each faction and each notable man. The exciting 
scenes in House and Senate in the years before the Civil War are recounted, and 
the history terminates with the great conflict. With scarcely a comment of his 
own, the writer traces the development of a national conception from the interplay 
of varying opinion and opposing interests. Incidentally a strong light is thrown on 
the inner history of the government in the period of its first struggles after unification. 
The work is one that will interest all well-informed American citizens. To the 
student of American laws it will henceforth be indispensable. 


375 PAGES; 12MO, CLOTH; NET $1.50. POSTPAID $1.63 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Cuicaco - NEW YORK 
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For Christmas Gifts 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


She PERRY PICTURES 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Each 


for 25 or more. 120 for $1.00 (6to 8 times size of this Sistine 
Madonna). Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 Madon- 
nas, or 25 on the Life of Christ, or $1.00 for Christmas set 
of 120 Art Subjects, or 50 cents for rz Extra Size, 1oxre2, or 
$1.00 for 23. 

Catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations for 2 two-cent stamps. 
Don’t fail to order our new book, “The Story of the Christ,” fora gift for 
someone—1r1z2 full page pictures. $1.50 and 26 cents 
for postage and packing. Order today. 


She PERRY PICTURES CoO., 
BOX 501 MALDEN, MASS. t2 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant THE Reflecting 


BOOKS|| 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for 10o-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 


Please remember that whenever you need a 
Book, or any information about BOOKS, if you 
will address me I will try to please you by atten- 
tion and low prices. 
Write me of your wants, or call and inspect For showing on the screen, illustrations in books, engrav- 
ings, sketches, colored prints, flowers and mechanical 
stock, and in either case I will make you special models, all brilliantly lighted in natural colors. The outfit 
prices. is arranged to show both opaque objects anc lantern slides, 
and the change from one to the other may be made instant- 
Ve also manufacture Projectin; croscopes, ject- 
F e E e G R A N T ing Spectroscopes and Lantern Slides to illustrate Educa- 
tional and Scientific Subjects. Send for list. 


23 W. 42d Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
26 , 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Prospects of ITALIAN BOOKS 


t of every description 
he Small College FRANCESCO TOGCI, 520 Broadway, 


By R, HARPER NEW YORK. 
President of the University of Chicago Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
12mo, paper; postpaid, 25 cents nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
The University of Chicago Press Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS en bens. 


A Complete Catalogue of Publications Sent on Request Catalogue mailed on application. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN 


ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY 


Political Economy 

Railway Organization and Working. Lec- 
tures by Prominent Railway Men. Edited by 
ERNEST R. DEwWsNuP. 510 pp., small, 8vo, 
cloth; net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.16. 


“One of the most valuable and instructive books dealing with 
railway problems ever published.""—Chicayo Tribune 


Lectures on Commerce: Delivered before the 
College of Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago. Edited by HENRY 
K. HATFIELD. viii +388 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 


“ A valuable collection of lectures.""—7Ae Financier. 


** The lectures are full of valuable information.""—7Ae Engineer. 
** The book is a valuable one for every railway man and student 
of transportation.""—Rai/way and Engineering Review. 


* There is not a dull page in the book." —CAicago Banker. 

A History of the Greenbacks, with Special 
Reference to the Economic Consequences of 
Their Issue. By Wersiey C. MITCHELL. 
xvi+578 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $4.00; en 
$4.24. 

It is far superior to anything else in the same field." — Political 

Quarterly 
* The book is of the utmost importance.""—CAicago Banker. 

“It has already taken rank as the standard treatise on this inter- 
esting and important epoch of our monetary and ‘financial history." 

—The Dial. 


Legal Tender: A Study in English and Amer- 
ican Monetary History. By SoPHONISBA 
P. BRECKINRIDGE. xviil+182 pp., 8vo, cloth; 
net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.13. 

* As a study of debasement and depreciation it has high merit." 

—Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

** Such a work as has been done by Miss Breckinridge is of great 
value."—Banker and Tradesman. 


The Political and Constitutional History of the 
Cumberland Road. By JEREMIAH S. YouNG. 
108 pp., paper; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.08. 

Political Science 

The Police Power. By ERNsT FREUND. xcii+ 
820 pp., royal 8vo, buckram; net, $6.00; post- 
paid, $6.40. 


* The book is intended for lawyers and law students, but it has a 
broad public usefulness.""— Outlook. 


The Legal Nature of Corporations. By Ernst 
FREUND. 84 pp., royal 8vo, paper; net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

Russian Political Institutions. By MAximME 
KOVALEVSKY. x-+300 pp., crown 8vo, cloth; 
net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.61. 


“ Professor Kovalevsky's work is of serious value. He writes with 
knowledge and authority."—American Historical Review. 


* Professur Kovalevsky’s work fillsa void in English Literature. 
It deserves to be carefully studied.""—-Amglishk Historical Review. 


Sociology and Anthropology 
By ALBION W. SMALL. 
$4.00; postpaid, 


General Sociology. 
xiii+ 739 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, 
$4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development. By CHar es 
ZUEBLIN. 200 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth; 
net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.38. 


A History of Matrimonial Institutions, Chiefly 
in England and the United States. By 
GEORGE E. Howarb. Three volumes. 1470 
pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $10.00; postpaid, $10.70. 
(European agent: T. Fisher Unwin, London.) 


The Significance of Sociology for Ethics. By 
ALBION W. SMALL. 40 pp., 4to, paper; net, 
50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 


Practical Sociology in the Service of Social 
Ethics. By CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 26 pp., 
4to, paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents, 


The Physical Characters of the Indians of 
Southern Mexico. By FREDERICK STARR. 
With a color chart and 30 half-tones. 60 pp., 
4to, paper; net, 75 cents; postpaid, 81 cents. 


History 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in 
the United States. By FRANK GEORGE 
FRANKLIN. 318 pp., 12mo, cloth; net, $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.63. 

decidedly useful monograph.""— Outlook. 

Russia and Its Crisis. By PauL MILyouKov. 
xiv+588 pp., crown 8vo, cloth; net, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.20. 

The Development of Western Civilization. 
A Study in Ethical, Economic, and Political 
Evolution. By J. DoRSEY FORREST. 420 pp., 
8vo, cloth; net, $2.00; postpaid, postpaid, $2.17. 

The Second Bank of the United States. By 
RALPH C.H.CATTERALL. xiv +538 pp., 8vo, 
cloth; net, $3.00; postpaid, $3.22. 

The Silver Age of the Greek World. By Joun 
P. MAHAFFY. 490 pp., small, 8vo, cloth; net, 
$3.00; postpaid, $3.17. 


“The book is the only one of its kind - Sah, and will always 
be read . with entertainment."’—Va 


The Progress of Seticaion in Alexander’s 
Empire. By P. MAHAFFY. vi+154 pp. 
12mo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

Studies concerning AdrianIV. By OLiver J. 
THATCHER. 88 pp., 4to, paper; net, 31.00; 
postpaid, $1.18. 

The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
(about 2250 B.C.). Edited by RoBert F. Har- 
PER. Second edition. xvi+192 pp., 103 plates, 
large 8vo, cloth; net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.28. 

Students of Assyrian owe a great debt to Professor Harper for 


the learned and carefully and completely edited text of this ancient 
and interesting code.""— Outlook. 


DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
OTTO HARRASSOWITZ = 14 Querstrasse, LEIPZIG 
LUZAG & GO, = 46 Great Russell Street, LONDON 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament 


PROVERBS. By Professor George R. Berry. 
SONG OF SONGS. By President George E. Merrill. 
8vo. Paper. Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 81 cents. 


LEVITICUS and NUMBERS. By George F. Genung, D.D. 


Price, $2.00 


JOB. By Principal J. T. Marshall, Manchester Baptist College. ~ 


8v0, 131 pp., in paper covers. 


Price, 75 cents net. 


ECCLESIASTES. 


8vo0, 40 pp., in paper covers. 


Life and Light 
Thoughts from the writings of George 
Dana Boardman. With 
Memorabilia 
Price. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.11 


The Masculine in 
Religion 
By Cart DELOos Case, Pu.D. 
Price, 50 cts. net; postpaid, 56 cts. 


For the Work of the 
Ministry 
By T. Harwoop Pattison, D.D. 
Elaborated by his son, Harold Pattison 
Price, $2.00 


Christianity in Modern 
Japan 


By Ernest W. CLEMENT, 
Principal Duncan Baptist Academy, 
Tokio, Japan. Illustrated 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


Price 25 cents net. 


Commentary on the Gospel 


of Mark 


By Dr. Joun A. BRoapus 
8vo, 144 pages 
Price, 90 cents net; postpaid, 99 cents 


The Higher Criticism 


Cross-examined 


By Frep D. STOREY 
16mo 
Price, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.35 


Odds and Ends From 
Pagoda Land 


By W. C. Grices, M.D. 
Price, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1,09 


Hebrews, James, and 


I. and II. Peter 
By O. P. Eacues, D.D. 


‘Clark’s People’s Commentary 
Price, $1.25 


AMERIGAN BAPTIST PUBLIGATION SOCIETY 


1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - ATLANTA 
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New Books of Unusual Merit 
American Character 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


' Special type designs, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.50 net. 
( Postage 8 cents ) 


Are we Americans “money mad” and “devoid of ideals?” These and other 
sweeping condemnations by foreign critics are here answered by an eminent 
scholar and writer. 


The Hope of Immortality 


By CHARLES F. DOLE 
16mo, cloth, '75 cents net. ( Postage 8 cents ) 


The “Ingersoll Lecture,” delivered before Harvard University for the year 
1906. An able summing up of the arguments which have induced mankind in 
all ages to a belief in an after existence. 


Prescott’s Complete Works 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES 
60 Illustrations, r2mo. Per set, $12 to $36 


The demand for a complete authentic text of this great historian’s work, at a 
popula: price, has at last been met in the present edition. It is new throughout, 
in large type, on good paper, and with choice illustrations and binding. No 
American library is complete without these great books: ‘Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,” “Conquest of Mexico,” “Conquest of Peru,” “Philip the Second,” 
“Charles the Fifth.” A final volume of Miscellaneous Essays is also added, as 
well as the standard Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 


The Spirit of Democracy 


By CHARLES FLETCHER DOLE 


Author of ‘“‘The Coming People.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 
( Postage 10 cents ) 


A strong vigorous discussion of the popular form of government, which is of 
especial timeliness and interest in view of the great waves of reform now sweep- 
ing overthe country. The author treats of “Suffrage,” “Party Rule,” “Taxation,” 
“Immigration,” “Labor Unions,” ‘‘Socialism,” and other vital topics, in a vital way. 


The Spirit of the Orient 


By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 


Special type designs. 30 illustrations from photographs. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 15 cents 


No more important problem is now engrossing the attention of the civilized 
world than this of the awakening Orient. The present is one of the clearest, 
sanest, and most enlightening studies of the subject that has yet appeared. India, 
China, and Japan—their national traits and attitude to the world about them— 
are explained from within and logically. 


426-8 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
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50 Cents =r a Volume 
One hundred and fifty volumes now ready 


Do your bookshelves lack some of the books which no library should be without? If 
so, would you not be glad to fill the gaps with volumes from a uniform edition so excellent 
in form, editing, type, paper, binding, and every other detail, that you would readily esti- 
mate the cost at half as much more? 


Everyman’s Library 


issuch an edition. To the 150 volumes already available additions are being made at the 
rate of fifty volumes every six months. Among the titles will be found not only those of 
the books which every educated person knows intimately, but others hitherto unobtainable 
in moderate priced editions. 


Edited by Ernest Rhys 


with introductions to the separate volumes by such famous living writers as Andrew Lang, 
G. K. Chesterson, Hilaire Belloc, Lord Avebury, Canon Beeching, A. C. Swinburne, Arthur 
Waugh, and others. 

The following list of specimen titles has been selected from the various departments: 


BIOGRAPHY. Boswell’s Johnson, 2 Vols. Lockhart’s | HISTORY. Carlyle’s French Revolution, 2 Vols. Macau- 


Napoleon. Pepy’s Diary, 2 Vols. Lockhart’s Abridged 
Life of Scott. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. Andersen's Fairy Tales. Frois- 
sart's Chronicles. Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Kingsley’s Heroes. 

CLASSICAL. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. Plato's Re- 
public, Spens’ translation. 

ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. Bacon's Essays. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Froude’s Essays in 
Literature and History. Lady Montagu’s Letters. Rey- 
nold’s Discourses. 

FICTION. Scott's Ivanhoe. Edgar's Cressy and Poictiers. 
Kingsley's Westward Ho! Thackeray's Esmond. Aus- 
ten (Jane) 5 Volumes. Balzac’s Wild Ass’s Skin. 
Reade’s (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Trollope’s 
Barchester Towers. Borrow’s Lavengro. 


lay's History of England, 3 Vols. 

ORATORY, PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. Robert- 
son (F.W.) 3 Volumes. Browne's Religio Medici, etc. 
Books of the New Testament of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, arr. in the order in which they came to the 
Christians of the First Century. 

POETRY ANDDRAMA. Shakespeare’s Comedies, Trag- 
edies, Histories and Poems, 3 Vols. Prowning’s Poems, 
2 Vols. Golden Book of Coleridge. Burns’ Poems and 
Songs. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

ROMANCE. Le Morte d’Arthur, 2 Vols. Lady Guest's 
Mabinogion. 

SCIENCE. Huxley’s Essays. Darwin’s Voyage of the 
Beagle. 

TRAVEL. Borrow’s Wild Wales. Speke’s Source of 
the Nile. 


One book at a time or as many as you wish 
COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION 


Send for sample copy selected from the above list. Price 50 cents per volume in cloth, 
or in crimson leather, full gilt, $1.00. Sent postpaid. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 28 West 23d Street, New York 
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What the Critics say about the New History: 


It’s real merit lies in the entertain- 
ing way in which the author has 
embellished the historical story he 
tells.—Hartford Globe. 


Mr. Roberts wields a facile pen 
and has a keen sense of what is re- 
quired of a writer of local history. 
His sketches of the various towns 
are admirably written and are diver- 
sified with entertaining anecdote.— 
Boston Transcript. 


This book is well written, pro- 
fusely illustrated from well chosen 
photographs, substantially bound 
and properly Yexed.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


The abobe area few of the reasons why ‘Historic 
Towns’”’ has received an enthusiastic welcome into 


HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 


Connecticut River Valley 


No section of our country can 
boast of a more interesting and ro- 
mantic history than can the towns 
of our beautiful Connecticut Valley. 


There is before us a history writ- 
ten by George S. Roberts on this 
valley which is as interesting as a 
romance, yet tells all the vital facts 
in the history of the Connecticut 
towns, and in such a manner that 
it will stick. 

Certainly everyone in this Valley 
should wish to become the possessor 
of so charming and accurate a history. 
It is a delightful and truthful recital 
of the Valley’s history, written by 
a capable historian who knows how 
to write a history that will be intel- 
ligible to others besides bookish an- 
tiquarians.— Turners Falls Reporter. 


thousands of American homes, and makes a gift book of 
the best kind. If you would know more about it, drop 
us a postal for a circular, mailed free. 


The price is $3.50 net 


Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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“NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Hiawatha ANT 


With pictures by 
HARRISON FISHER 


Longfellow’s great epic of aboriginal 


or ex 
arison Fisher's illustrations meet 
— the pictorial needs of this most 
utiful and romantic poem. 
There are more than sixty pictures in 
the book ; many of them in color. | 
Delicate tinted decorations designed Re 
by Earl Stetson Crawford blend and 
bind the whole and help to make it the 
most elaborate Gift Book of the Year. 


The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


With pictures by 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


This sparkling gem of humor has 
been the ambition and the despair of / 
illustrators for many, many years. 

Now for the first time pictures have | 
been made that will thoroughly delight _ 
the many lovers of this classic. 

Mr. Keller has done them much as 
Washington Irving himself would have, 
if he had been the artist with the brush 
that he was with the pen. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the season. 


Size seven by nine inches 
In a box $2.00, postpaid 


a 
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| AN 
| Size seven by ten inches 
In a box $3.00, postpaid 
[| 
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THE RILEY BOOKS S 


THIS PICTURE FROM 
THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


While The Heart 
Beats Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of his 
poems about children. The foremost child artist of the country 
has illustrated them with great fullness and has caught the spint 
of the verse in a wonderful way. 

Sixteen full page illustrations in four colors, more than 
twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
Size 8x10 inches. In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 


James Whitcomb Riley's Other Volumes 


Neghborly Poems 
Sketches in Prose 
Afterwhiles 
Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury 
Rhymes of Childhood 
The Flying Islands of the Night 
Green Fields and Running Brooks 
Armazindy 
A Child World 
Home-Folks 
His Pa’s Romance 
The above, bound in red cloth, 
12mo, each $1.25, postpaid. 
Riley Poems in Sets — Greenfield 
Edition. and improved, 
1905. Sold only in sets. The 
above eleven titles, wr 4 
bound in sage - 
12mo, uncut, in oak 
$13.50; in half-calf, $27.00.” 
Old Fashioned Roses 
Printed on hand-made 
and bound in blue and whi 
cloth, 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 


The Golden Year 
Selections for the round, 
uniform with “Old Fashioned 
Roses.” 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 
A Defective Santa Claus 
A Christmas poem. _ Illustrated 
by Will Vawter and C. M. 
Tabane. Net, $1.00. Post 10c. 
Riley Child-Rhymes 
With Hoosier pictures by Will 
Vawter. 
Riley Love-Lyrics 
Illustrated with over studies 
from life by William B. Dyer. 
Riley Farm-Rhymes 
With country pictures by Will 
Vawter. 


consolation. Pictures by 
or the set in a box $ ahs, 
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» THE BEST FICTION. THE BEST FICTION 


LATEST 


Half a Rogue 


By the Author ot 
The on the Box. 
i Harold MacGrath’s new novel is as brisk as a 
horseback ride on a glorious morning. _It is as varied 
mij as an April day. It is as charming as two most 
me charming can make it. Love and honor and 
B success and all the great things worth fighting for and 
ime living for are involved in Warringten’s Choice. 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT’S 


Blindfolded 


The tiumph of whatever is entertaining in 
adventure, the acme of whatever is captivating in 
| mystery, the superlative of whatever is delightful 
Hin romance, and the most thrilling, exciting story that 
has appeared in a decade. 
Eight Pictures by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS z 
__ Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid From * HALF A ROGUE * 
GERALDINE BONNER’S 


Rich Men’s Children 


Here is a book that is bathed in warm human emotion; a 
book strong and sweeping, large and sure, unconventional 
,, and frank. Illustrated by Relyea. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


LESTON TAYLOR’S 


The Charlatans. 
A book that bubbles over with Mr. Taylor's merry spirit. 
His heroine learns much more than music in the great 
Metropolitan Conservatory where she studies—friendship, 
struggle and happy love,—and the reader closes the pleasant 


pages happy in her happiness. | 2mo, Cloth $1.50 postpaid. 


ZONA GALE’S 
Romance Island 
Two charming love affairs, thrilling perils, pervasive humor, 
most upusual scenes, a vein of piquant sentiment, a style of 
grace unmatched, unite to make of "Romance Island" a 
golden land in fiction. Pictures in color b H. C. Wall. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


ALICE AMES WINTER’S 


Jewel Weed 
A buoyant high-spirited story of the Great Northwest; 
BMA cheerful and cleverly original; marked by fine dramatic sense 
and insight. Attractively illustrated by Harmison Fisher. 
| Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 
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soon SUCCESSFUL BOOKS” 


From “SAUL OF TARSUS* 


Captain Lettarblair 


E. H. Sothern and Virginia Harned produced with 
such great success. Illustrations with photographs of the 
Sothern production. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Song of the Cardinal 


An exquisite romance in prose of the cardinal’s 

wthaanlliemeneen Illustrated by a series of twelve 
hs in color. 
Porter. 12mo, $1.50, 


Seymour-Riley Panels 

Six poems by James Whitcomb 
Riley, hand-lettered and decorated by 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. The six 
beautiful poems to which Mr. 
Seymour has given such delightful 
setting are: As Created; Ike Walton's 
Prayer; God Bless Us Every One; 
The Prayer Perfect; Wet Weather 
Talk, and ss the Rod. 


mailing, 25 25 coum. The ban. $1.50 


ELIZABETH MILLER’S 
Saul of Tarsus] 


The same imagination 
which reconstructed the Age of the 
Pharaohs and — glory of 
Egypt in the author's successful 
book THE YOKE here plays with 


lambent ‘flame about the great . 


Roman world in the years 
immediately succeeding the 


Crucifixion. 

The scenes are laid in oe. 
Alexandria, Rome and 

Wonderful heart 
stirring incidents, deep emotions, 
high thought and a 1 * Story of 
the purest and nobles type mark 
this most religious 
romance. 


Striking illustrations by André Castaigne 


J2mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


A romance 

om the bondage Ep The interest centers 
the beautiful 

The first printed version of the famous play, which Pag 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


By Miler 
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The Yoke ||) 
THe BE: NTARY | 
The most i . 
| “of commenta- | 
ries on the International | | 
ever written. It contains 
all that the Bible student 
and teacher want to know. 
. with. the famous Tissot pictures 
and with maps, charts, designs, etc. 


From IN CLIVE'S COMMAND’ 


HERBERT STRANG’S 


In Clive’s 


Here is a fresh, strong, exciting 
story: for every boy who loves a 
manly hero and the glamour of 
great events. The author has been 
called the new Henty. 

It is the tale of the daring and 
ingenious exploits of Desmond 
Burke, a plucky English” lad who 
followed Clive to victory in India. 


With spirited illustrations by W. RAINEY, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Tales from Dickens 
Miss Rives has done for Dickens Git 
for Shakespeare. From all sides co 


Simeon by Reginald B. Birch. 
Imo cloth, $1.30, 


By CORNELIA BAKER 


The Court Jester 


A fascinating story of two High-bred little ladies or 
the sixteenth century; real children with dolls and 
have come for the author's sp and a knack of getting themselves and otlier 

pointed task. into amusing = 


illustrations. 
Large $1.25, postpaid.’ 


i By RAYMOND M. ALDEN By CORNELIA BAKER 


Knights‘ of the Silver Shield Young People in Old Places 
mt, =» «Under this charming title are grouped stories for A story of things that that were done 
children—fairy stories, | stories, nature stories. lively youngsters and their lively grandmother duri 


a visit to London, Paris, Spi in and T. 


Full res from phot 
deh 


An original, rattling, rollicking story, with every 
quality that pleases children. It is all about 
Zuzu and Lulu, twins, one adorned with hair 
of malazite blue and the other with locks of 
corazine green. Their adventures in the 
Island of Gee Whiz are so funny, so very 


Lyrica by W. D. NESBIT, Illustrated in colors 


Quarto, cloth, $1.25, postpaid 


From "THE KING OF GEE WHIZ." 


peopl 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


$5. - A pleasant fantasy for children based on the 


~ fascinating legend of the Flying Dutchman. 

In “The Golden Goblin” is that perfect 
combination of mirth and wonder, fun and 
adventure, nonsense, rhymes and pretty pictures 
which makes the ideal juvenile. Printed in 
color throughout. Quarto, $].25, postpaid. 


The Famous Doll Books 


By Josephine Scribner Gates 


The Story of Live Dolls 
More About Live Dolls 
The Story of the Lost Doll 
The Story of the Three Dolls 
The Live Doll's House Party 
Little Red, White and Blue 
Allillustrated profusely by VIRGINIA K 


Quarto, bound in cloth, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Books by L. Frank Baum 


The Wizard of Oz 
Printed on tinted paper and lavishly illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 
The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus 
Profusely illustrated in colors by Mary Cowles Clark. 
Mother Goose in Prose 
The Magical Monarch of Mo 
The Enchanted Island of Yew 
Dot and Tot of Merryland 
The above uniform with "The Wizard of Oz." 
Father Goose: His Book 


= Each of the above, bound in cloth, 8vo, $1.25, postpaid ‘a 
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Reveries of a 


Bachelor 


Mr. Ashe has first given to 
Ik Marvel's airy fancies and 
delicious dreams a form in 
pictures as fair and graceful 
as their form in words. 

This charming gift book is 
printed with tinted decorations 
of great delicacy on eve 
page. ‘There are sixteen f 
page illustrations in brilliant 
color and many pictures in 


the text beside. 


i Sixteen Pictures in color by E.M. ASHE 


Tall 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.00, postpaid. eae 


HAROLD MacGRATH'S 


Hearts and Masks 
*A simply delicious detective "A 
i ingenious , light and cheerful."— New York HERALD, 
a most TELEGRAPH, 


Illustrated in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. Cloth, $1.50, 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS'S 


The Social Secretary 
"A clean cri in which clev: in act and conversation 
HERALD. "The Social 
Secretary is a success with a big S."—New York Press. Pictures 


in photogravure by C. F. Underwood, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL’S 


The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella 


The tale of a great heiress in the days of 
George the Third. Bright with wit and the 
flashing of blades, and as full of alluring 
variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 
A brave romance of true love. 
With twelve pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
1K MARVEL’S \\ @ 
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Drawn by C. F. UNDERWOOD. ‘ nD 
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Abook containing many 
‘pictures in full color by 

— Chandler Christy 

of the woman beautiful in 

her endless variety and 
charm. Accompanied by 
appropriate text in verse. 
mprising exquisite examples of - 
the most striking types in the wide range 
of the artist's dazzling genius and 
dedicated to Mrs. Christy. 

In the decorations, which appear on 
every page, Earl Stetson Crawford has 
interpreted the spirit 

of the whole with 


Printed incolor. 7x1Oinches, Boxed. $3.00net. Post i8cu, sympathy. 
All bookstores have a combination offer on this book by which they sell it at less than half price. 


OTHER CHRISTY BOOKS 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
Uniform with the Christy-Riley book, “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” This is the first publication of 
the complete version of this favorite poem, comprisi 
twenty stanzas. Fourteen of these have never before 
been printed. Printed in colors throughout. 
Cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Evangeline 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A 
book uniform with “ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Over forty full- 
* many in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
a Decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford. 
Cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 

The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-page illustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley's complete reading version of this 
famous poem was first published in this sumptuous 
form. It continues unceasingly to enjoy the i 
that met its first appearance. 

Bound in cae boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Courtship of Miles Standish 


The famous Christy-Longfellow Book. 
With forty-two full-page illustrations, many 
of them incolor, by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Ral Fletcher Seymour and 
Earl Stetson Crawford. 

Octavo, cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality ; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


QNon-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to RumForp CHEMICAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BORATED TALC U 


Any Child 


who has enjoyed the benefit of 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Tol- 
let Powder daily since_ birth is 
free from the painful chappin 
aud chafing which comes wit 
winter weather. 


Mennen’s 


soothes and heals.and if used dai- 
ly,enables the most tender skin to 
resist the ill effects of changing 
conditions of weather. 

Put upin non-refillable boxes, 
for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover, it’s genuine, 
that’s a guazantes of purty: 
Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. 

Sample Free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


ary Mennen’sViolet( Borated) 
Talcum Powder. _It has 
sceut of fresh cut Violets. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 

should 


not fail 

toexam- 

ine the / 

merits \ 

of 

THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 
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r ) For Those Who Love Music | 
= The ANGELUS 


: When we say that with the ANGELUS, only a love 
of music is necessary for your full enjoyment of all music, we mean 
just that—all limitations to a complete indulgence of your love for 
music end with possession of the Great ANGELUS. 

To you, musician or non-musician, we say your limitations end— 
because your fingers, whether trained or untrained, are supplied 
with every adequate means of rendering all music. 

The PHRASING LEVER gives you complete mastery of every delicate 
shading oftempo. The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS endow you with the “ Human 
Touch” of the ANGELUS. The MELODY BUTTONS, which with the Phrasing 
Lever are exclusive with the ANGELUS, enable you to accentuate the melody 
in bass or treble, the same as in hand-playing. These three features, indispens- 
able to a musically correct performance, originated with us and are reserved, by 
the patent laws, for exclusive installation in the ANGELUS. 


Logically the ANGELUS is the piano-player entitled to receive first consideration by every 
intending purchaser. The ANGELUS is made either in cabinet form or installed within the 
case of a high-grade piano, making the Emerson-Angelus or the Knabe-Angelus. 


Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Descriptive literature upon request. 


Established 1876. THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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CRAND PRIZE 


(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


A, W, FABER 


SUPERIOR LEAD AND COLORED 
RULERS 
CALCULA- 
TING 
RULES 


STATIONERS 
RUBBER 


44-60 E. 23d. St., New York, N. Y. 


Studies in 
Ancient Furniture 


Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Etruscans and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 


Fellow th the History of Art 
tn the University of Chicago 


HIS BOOK is to be commended 
not only to classical scholars, but 

to all persons interested in the history 
or designing of furniture. It is issued 
in handsome quarto form, with large, 
clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, 
a buckram cover of rich dark blue 
stamped in gold, and is illustrated 
with a lithographed frontispiece, 29 
full-page platts, and 60 text figures 


$4.50 net, postpaid $4.75 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 


AND THE 


CITY OF MEXICO 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


WABASH 


WRITE FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE GIVING COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. H. TRISTRAM 


ASSISTANT GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
97 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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A MANUAL OF THE RAIL- 


ROAD BUSINESS 


A noticeable gap in business literature has 
just been filled by the appearance of 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT RAILWAY MEN 
Edited by 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


HIS volume is a compilation of special lectures delivered before the 
University classes in railway transportation during the period extend- 
ing from November, 1904, to May, 1906. It may be said in explanation 
that the University of Chicago, during the past two years, has undertaken, in 
association with a number of railways, the training of railway employees 
with the object of increasing their professional efficiency. To this end, 
courses have been conducted in a number of subjects bearing upon the 
traffic, auditing, operating, and other sides of the American railway. 

One feature of these courses has been the practical co-operation of rail- 
way Officials in the form of special lectures. A large number of applications 
having been received for printed copies of these lectures, as many of them 
as practicable have been collected into the present volume. 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
nontechnical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
production, all combine to make the book indispensable to the ambitious 
young “‘railroader’’ who desires to make sure his rise in the service by estab- 
lishing it upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others ofits kind that may follow, 
will have a stimulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student 
of railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 
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THE 


PAUL E.WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


and nothing would be more a - 


abe and lastingly appreciated by all that most typewriter users ¥ 
or gentieman, ere 

uncertainty ‘about the recipient ask to know. They know that a 
fwirt Fountain Pen as itis new Remington model means and 


ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS 
WRITES. Best by test of a yt always has meant a new standard 


quarter of a century, ‘ Bea of typeriter efficiency. 
BEAUTIFUL PENS IN S New escapement, new variable line spacer, 


and other vital improvements insure better 
SILVER AND GOLD ; ; work and more of it on these new Reming- 
as well as plainer cuss for oll \ . tons than any typewriter has ever done before. 


ses. Made in 100 styles to 


Suit ali, Sold by best dealers Remington Typewriter Co., 


Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and price list. 
Box G-r1 BLOOMSBURG, PA. Ta 2) New York or Anywhere G 
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LINE 


~ 


Only direct All-Water Route between 
NEW YORH, BOSTON, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., JACHSONVILLE, FLA. 

St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, 
Fla., and Intermediate Landings. 

The ‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonyille, Fla., making direct connection for all 
points South and Southwest. 

FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 

THEO. G. EGER, V.P. & G. M. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PIER 36, NO. RIVER NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES, 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. ; 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. Jes U. Ss. A. 


CHICAGOR 


a 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 


Gro. J. CHaRLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


MAGAZINES 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


_ THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
Ernest D. Burton, Editor-in-Chief, A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine, Subscription price, $2.00 a year ; single 
copies, 25 cents, Foreign postage, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents, Foreign 
postage, so cents. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited by W. S. Jackman, and BertHa Payne. Published 
monthly, except in July and August. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents. Foreign postage, so 
cents. 


THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited Joun M. and Cuartes R. Barnes, 
Published monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, 
$5.00 ayear; single copies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 
75 cents, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Avsion W, Smart. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 50 cents, 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


Edited by T. C. Cuampzruim. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, socents. Foreign postage, 75 cents, 


THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laurence LavGHuin and Joun CumMINGs, 
Published monthly, except August and ember, Sub- 
scription price, Aes a year; single copies, 35 cents. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $1.00. Foreign postage, so cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 

LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by R. F. Harper. Published quarterly, Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year; single copies, dr.25. Foreign postage, 
25 cents, 


MODERN PHILOLOGY 

Editors: Putte S. ALLEN, Managing Editor; Freperic I. 
CARPENTER, CAMILLO VON KLENzE. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00, 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


ARTHUR Farrpanks and Gorpon J. Lainc, Managing Edi- 
tors. Published eight times a year under the auspices of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies, 30c. For- 
eign postage, 25c, 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

Epwarp Capps, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Sub- 
scription price, $2,50 a year; single copies, $1.00. For- 
eign postage, soc, 

THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published quarterly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies 25 cents. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE NAME: 


STANDS 
FOR EVERYTHING THAT IS 


GOOD ~ FRESH ~ PURE 
AND DELICIOUS 
IN CANDY, COCOA 


ON SALE AT ‘OUR STORES 


AND SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 


A New Bausch & Lomb 
School Microscope 


SPECIAL PRICES QUOTED TO SCHOOLS 


A most practical low- 
priced instrument for sec- 
ondary and high-school 
use. The new construc- 
tion of arm, with hand 
hold and fine adjustment, 
makes it especially dur- 
able for inexperienced pu- 
pils to use. 


This microscope has 
coarse and fine adjust- 
ments, 2 eye pieces, % 
and } objectives, double 
nose piece and iris dia- 
phragm in stage. This 
microscope should inter- 
est every teacher. It has 
so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that 
you should send for cir- 
cular. 


BH4-MICROSCOPE 
$2 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago 
San Francisco Frankfurt a/M Germany 


you are most vitally concerned in two thi 


CE VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 


A Record Never Equalled 


Perfect Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 


ngs. 
First, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 
you can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 


™ Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 

‘ “basket ** machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and t mith-Pre- 

Here ‘is the Reason mier, have hal ae “tassembling surface’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their 


bar 


h This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines, 


building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this ‘assembling surface” HAD TO BE SACRIFICED, ond 
instead of eighteen inches such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 35-1000 of an inch wide. 


On the Fox Visible the Assembling oe is 16 1-2 inches, and the ae type Ber 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits aad means durability. 


With a narrow type bar it is a mechani to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. 
Just ordinary business yd d the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for 


you. "Send for dy literature. 


‘ FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY and as, Mich, 


Branch Offices and Agencies in 


incipal Cities 10 
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Put the 


Switch 


under your 

CLR older Pillow 

. and turn the light high 

low or out without noise 
or reaching. The Long 
Distance HYLO is only 
one of many luxurious 
and current-saving de- 
vices of our make which 
mark the home of the 
elegant but careful 
housewife and the office 


of the successful but 
prudent business man. 


Other HYLO lamps 
regulate 


BY ATWIST OF THE WRIST 
BY PULLING A CORD . 


“HOW TO READ YOUR METER” 


[maILeD FREE 


IMPORTANT CAUTION 


When you buy of a dealer, 
look for the name HYLO in- 
side the glass bulb, so you 
can be sure the lamp will 
work right when you get it 
home, and avoid mistakes. 


This coupon is worth 26 cents, 
The regular price of the Long 
Distance outfit, Lamp, Con- 
necting Cord and Switch, is 
$1.25. Send us this coupon 


// IS | and gg cents and we will send 
AVS you prepaid a Long Distance 


a2 HYLO. Turn Bulb 60 cents 


should be ordered for other 


and Pull String 75 cents | 
rooms at the same time. 


THE 


PHELPS COMPANY 


1206 PARK PLACE 
DETROIT MICH. 
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“It's meat 
and drink 


For the Seven Ages 


is a delicious food-drink, 
very nutritious and digest- 
ible. It upbuilds the young, 
refreshes and sustains the 
aged, the brain workers, and 
invalids. More healthful than 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, as it assists 
digestion, nourishes and invigorates, 
Pure, rich milk, with the extractof 
choice malted grains, reduced to 
powder form, soluble in water. 


ful, hot, upon retiring, 
brings refreshing sleep. 
In Lunch Tablet form, also, 
with chocolate. Samples 
free upon request. 
Ask for “HORLICK’S”; 
fick’: are imitations. 
Wis., U.S. A. AND THEN THE 


Londo: Montreal, PULL 
England.” onCanada. 


LAST SCENE 
THAT ENDS THIS 
EVENTFUL MisTORY” 


[AND THEN THE 
LOVER WITH ., 
MIS BALLAD 
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Dak 


T PR V that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
vice for making 

we are willing gee send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 

ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in DUPLICATORS. Price 


Duplicator is the best, 
100 copies from Pen- wiltien and 
ten days’ t 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8} in. by 13 in. ) $7.50, sub- 
"$5.00 net. 


What Is Daus Tip- Top? 
and cheapest 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 
ject to the trade discount of 33% percent. $g.00 


FELIX P, B. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York 


Through Pullman 


Service 


to Virginia 


VIA THE FAMOUS 


Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.” 

All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 


trains of the 


6.40.0. 46.,L&N., and B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


238 Clark Street 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
"Phone Harrison 4620 
I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent 


Important Scientific Works 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pres- 
sure in Plants 
By Burton E. LIVINGSTON. 164 pages; 
8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Studies in General Physiology 
By Jacques Logs. Part I, 440 pages, Part 
Il, 372 pages, both Parts, 8vo; net $7.50, 
postpaid $7.91. 

Light Waves and Their Uses 
By ALBERT A. MICHELSON. 174 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.13. 

Physical Chemistry in the Service of the 
Sciences 
By Jacosus H. Van’r Horr, translated by 


$1.50, postpaid $1.62. 

Lectures on The History of the Develop- 
ment of Chemistry 
By A. LADENBURG, translated by Leonard 
Dobbin. 390 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, 
postpaid $1.87. 

The complete series of the Alembic Club Reprints 

is carried in stock 
ADDRES: 


The University of Ghicago Press 


CHICAGO - - - = NEW YORK 


Post-Card 
Albums ¥ ¥ 


A_COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 


AND VIEWS 


Ss. D. CHILDS @CO. 


300 Clark Street .. 


Alexander Smith. 144 pages; 8vo, cloth; net | 


Che University of Chicago Press 


Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 


Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 


Estimates furnished 


She University of Chicago Press 
Sr. ano E.us ave., CHICAGO 
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OSTAL 


An ideal assistant to Teachers, Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men. 


The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold- 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 


Imperfect alignment impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 


Write for booklet and instalment plan. 
Liberal inducements to represent us locally. 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MME The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


A History of 
Matrimonial 
Institutions 


By 


George Elliott Howard 


Professor of Institutional History in the 
University of Nebraska 


.. His work, based on the investigations of all ac- 
cessible literature, historical, scientific, and legal, 
touches upon every problem involved in marriage and 
divorce, and its optimistic conclusions are quite in har- 
mony with the true interpretation of evolutionary facts 
concerning the social development of mankin It 
would be well if the extreme advocates of “divorce re- 
form” and the Mormonupnopiacs could give it careful 
perusal. For even the general public Professor How- 
ard’s volumes cannot fail to be both interesting and in- 
Structive, for they deal attractively with the most hu- 
man of all institutions, and contain a mass of facts no- 
where else obtainable —7he Nation, 


THE THREE VOLUMES IN PAPER Box, 
$10.00 net, postpaid $10.70, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dizon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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NO. HAMMOND VISIBLE. 


Full of labor-saving devices, right up 

to the minute, including the Polychrome 
Ribbon writing in two colors. 

Received an order for 100 machines from the 
Educational Board of Chicago, for Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Faculty and Students of Yale University are 
using 164 Hammonds. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. have over 1,000 in use. 
More than 100,000 sold to others. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO, 


Factory and General Offices: 69th to 70th Streets and East River, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 212 Broadway, New York City. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony from the University of 
Virginia. 
IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘If I were asked what mineral water has 

In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


the widest range of usefulness, 

I would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. . . . . Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’ 


“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 

James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, 6% in Uric Acid 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 
Materia Medica.’’ 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


, DOr. P. B. Barringer, (4airman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsville, Va. ‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 


prompt results I have found in preventing Uric Acid Deposits 
* nothing to compare with BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the body. 
“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., /ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic o- Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
Bladder, I know of no Spring 


remeiy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2 
Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. - For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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4 In heating the Home a temperature of 65 to 68° F, 
with a humidity of 60% produces much more comfortable 
and healthful conditions than when the temperature is 
higher and the air dry. 

@ Where a furnace is used the water-box should be 
regularly filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides added to it. 
Where steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore heat- 
ers, coal, oil, or gas stoves are used, a pan with some 
water containing a little Platt's Chlorides should be 
kept over or under the heating arrangement. 


is a perfect food, as ¥ 
wholesome as it is & 
mdelicious—highly 


‘nourishing, easily di- 


gested, fitted to repair Alor id 
serve health and pro- ae 
long life. The Odorless 
Be sure that you get Disinfectant. 
the genuine, bearing 1A 
colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economical. 
our trade-mark on Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically neutralizes 
every can. disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
‘moan AWARDS IN druggists and high-class grocers. Prepared only by 
47 EUROPE and AMERICA Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal. 4% A Bro- 
chure entitled ‘Health Economy,"’ by Dr. Kent, 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. free on addressing 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. Desk U, 42 Cliff Street, New York. 12 


easy? 


to make house-cleanin§ 
half play when all the 
hard dirty work, from 
sink cleaning to brass 
polishing is done with 
a bowl of water, a i 
cloth, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


{ CLEANS-SCOURS-POLISHES 
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